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This month’s ‘“‘cover girl” is Alma 
Jean Smith, ’71, as she appeared in 
last summer’s production of H.M.S. 
Pinafore. Presented in July at Hall 
Auditorium as one of six offerings 
of Oberlin Music Theater, the op- 
eretta gave Oberlin a chance to use 
Gilbert and Sullivan in a new role 
to support the development of 
young artists. An article on Page 
Four describes the pioneering that 
went into this enterprise. 

Another triumph in _ initiative 
and enterprise, this time accom- 
plished solely by students, is the 
subject of David Eaton’s article 
(Page 14) on Hebrew House, an 
astonishing development of last 
January’s Winter Term. 
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Roy Lazarus, director of 
Oberlin’s new Music Theater, 
rehearses the chorus (left) for 
Bizet’s “Carmen.” 


ven before its premiere 
om (Loesser’s “Most Happy 
wm, Fella,” July 9) Oberlin Music 
Theater was listed by Opera News 
along with other outstanding music 
festivals in the United States. 

Most of those who attended one 
or more of the six major pro- 
ductions in six successive weeks at 
Hall Auditorium were inclined to 
agree that OMT lived up to its out- 
standing rating. However, to at- 
tempt such a production schedule 
seemed sheer madness to theater 
men everywhere. 

Theatrical people being a strange 
breed, there happened to be one 
who did not think of it as an im- 
possible dream. He was Roy Laz- 
arus who joined the Conservatory 
faculty a year ago as associate pro- 
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fessor of musical theater. Before 
coming to Oberlin, Lazarus was a 
leading basso with major opera 
companies including the Santa Fe 
and New York City Opera. He had 
sung a wide range of roles from Al 
in the original Broadway produc- 
tion of ‘‘Most Happy Fella” to 
Guernemanz in “Parsifal.” He had 
staged works for several opera 
companies, notably Juilliard’s Op- 
era Theater. 

Lazarus disagrees with preva- 
lent theories about entertainment. 
He blames “expensive pot-boilers”’ 
for killing the Broadway Musical 
and he’s outspoken against selling 
$12 tickets to those who attend its 
“wakes.” To him, opera produc- 
tions too often create an instant 
disaffection in young and old audi- 
ences because they find opera 
“alien, unintelligible, archaic and 
just plain silly.” 

He’s bothered by complaints 
about actors who can’t sing and 
singers who can’t act. Lazarus 
doesn’t believe that Germany’s 
state opera house system would be 
workable in America. “If Ameri- 
cans had wanted opera houses they 
would have been built,” he says, 
“we wanted movie houses and 
that’s what we got.” 

Lazarus thinks people will at- 
tend musical theater which pre- 
sents the finest representative 


works in the best possible fashion. 

He wanted to set up Oberlin Mu- 
sic Theater as a place where mem- 
bers of a young performing com- 
pany would find opportunities to 
become actors who can sing and 
singers who can act. He saw it 
also as a theater where composers 
would be encouraged to experi- 
ment with new musical forms by 
seeing them produced. 

President Carr, Provost John W. 
Kneller, Dean Robert Fountain of 
the Oberlin Conservatory and the 
Oberlin trustees agreed that the in- 
stitution of this program could be a 
bold and imaginative step toward 
supporting the performing arts. If 
the OMT could be a successful pilot 
program, it might encourage other 
schools to give talented music stu- 
dents a chance to seek stage ex- 
perience in this country instead of 
abroad. 

Assistance from outstanding pro- 
fessional and student performers, 
instrumentalists, technicians, de- 
signers and other production per- 
sonnel could give students a chance 
to diagnose stage problems in class 
and try out their solutions on the 
stage. President Carr called it a 
fruitful partnership for ‘learning 
and labor.” 

The College approved the pro- 
gram despite the fact that it 
expected a substantial deficit at 


Mark Howard, a New Yorker, 
one of OMT’s most experienced 
singers, and Carol Lloyd, a 
native of Lorain, Ohio, in 

“Most Happy Fella.” 


least in the first season. New wir- 
ing and an electronic light-dim- 
ming system had to be installed in 
Hall Auditorium. Extensive pub- 
licity was required and seats were 
priced as low as $2.50. The thought 
was that expenses could be reduced 
considerably in future years and 
that prices could be raised from 
“low” to “‘moderate.”’ 

Roles were taken by apprentice 
artists, 18 to 25 years old, who were 
selected from auditions in Seattle 
(where Lazarus directed the Uni- 
versity of Washington Festival 
Opera), New York and Oberlin. 
Some members of the company 
paid their own room, board and 
tuition, others received token sala- 
ries, others room and board. 

In addition to “Most Happy 
Fella,” the OMT presented “H.M.S. 
Pinafore,” “Carmen,” ‘‘Ormindo,”’ 
“Three Penny Opera,” and “La Bo- 
heme.’ Five performances were 
given each week. 

When the season ended, Oberlin 
Music Theater had exceeded all ex- 
pectations except the fact that it 
would lose money. “At $2.50 per 
seat less 50 cents for publicity you 
can’t make money even if you fill 
Hall’s 501-seat house,’ Lazarus 
noted. 

There were problems. Some 
were the ones which had made the 
idea seem madness to theater men. 
Others were the kind that you 
know are bound to happen but you 
hope won’t. The new light board 
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Lazarus coaxes an Italian word 
during “Happy Fella” rehearsal. 
Below, Sherry Zannoth, ’68, 

and David Hall, tenor, 

in “Carmen.” 


wasn’t ready in time for the normal 
dress rehearsal of the premiere. 
There was talk of not opening. The 
crew was exhausted. 

Lazarus made his hardest de- 
cision of the summer: ‘‘We do not 
sleep.” The technical staff stayed 
up all night and “Most Happy 
Fella” opened on schedule. 

In the third week, the “Carmen” 
costumes were lost in shipment and 
there was talk of presenting the 
opera in modern dress. The cos- 
tumes arrived in the nick of time. 
Lazarus was so tense by opening 
night that he helped sell the Coca- 
Cola at intermission. 

“The students learned two things 
about show business,’ he com- 
mented after the season, “‘There’s a 
crisis a day and you can’t be an 
atheist.” 

There were more unknown fac- 
tors than known. Lazarus had 
been acquainted or associated with 
his professionals. He knew what 
they could do. He knew that suc- 
cessful productions could be 
mounted physically. 

It wasn’t known, however, 
whether students could become a 
company in two weeks. Many were 
making their debuts. How would 
they adjust to discipline? 

The pressures were known to be 
greater than in the professional 
theater. As things turned out, the 
spirit and youthful enthusiasm of 
the students made everything 
work. The professionals didn’t be- 


come calloused. There was total 
cooperation. 

“Everybody was so busy we 
didn’t have time for problems,” 
Lazarus muses. Nobody missed a 
performance (unheard of in the 
professional theater) and the com- 
pany seemed to want to prove that 
the job could be done. 

OMT’s performing company and 
staff were talent-laden. Richard 
Casler, resident designer, had been 
associated with more than 20 
Broadway productions. Jack Ed- 
dleman, a Broadway singer, danc- 
er, and choreographer, directed 
“Pinafore,” acted in two produc- 
tions, and staged several scenes in 
other plays. Robert Field was tech- 
nical director. Vita Buscemi was 
resident costume designer. Other 
designers were Ming Cho Lee and 
Hal George. 

Dean Fountain directed the “La 
Boheme” chorus. Carol Sindell 
Domb, ’68, was concert master. 
Harriet Simons conducted the 
“Carmen” chorus and Joseph Line, 
’72, directed the ‘‘Pinafore”’ chorus. 

Oberlin students and alumni per- 
formers included Benjamin Bagley, 
Stephen Bryant, Darryl Curry, 
Lawrence Hutton, Karen Johnson, 
Thomas Jones, Sheila Kraus, Vince 
Manno, Rebecca McClure, Robert 
McIver, ’69, Joseph McKee, ’69, and 
Fatricia Schracen, 70, Carl’ W; 
Bewig, 62, sang in one chorus as 
did several from the Teachers Per- 
formance Institute. 

The audience was a big question 
mark. Pre-season local attitude 
varied from downright criticism to 
apathy. Crowds had been merely 
average in 1964 and 1965 when 


Photos show (top to bottom): 
Director Lazarus holding 
auditions for children’s choruses; 
public relations representative 
Elizabeth Goulding (right) 
asking Dorothy Schaefer Teare, 
28, to distribute brochures 
among her friends at the 

Great Lakes (Ohio) Shakespeare 
Festival; students assembling 
music theater literature; Evan 
Nord (left) presenting Steve 
King of the Nordson Corp. with 
two of the 20 season tickets 

the firm purchased for its 
employees. 


Oberlin experimented with “straw- 
hat” theatre. Music Theater needed 
as many full houses as it could 
draw. A splendid publicity cam- 
paign by Mrs. Elizabeth Goulding, 
lecturer in theater arts and wife of 
Daniel J. Goulding chairman of 
Oberlin’s department of communi- 
cation, resulted in good sales of 
season tickets throughout northern 
Ohio. Average attendance was an 
unbelievable 85 percent. Sales of 
program advertising had been es- 
timated at $7,100 and totaled 
$7,250. The Oberlin Inn and Grey- 
hound Bus Lines cooperated with 
special promotions. Allen Art Mu- 
seum offered special exhibits for 
visitors to the Music Theater. Fi- 
nancial angels, however, were 
fewer than hoped for. 

Recruiting an orchestra was an- 
other unknown quantity. It didn’t 
reach its full complement until 
the end of June and nobody 
knew how it would sound. Herbert 
Grossman, conductor of the NBC- 
TV Opera Company, made it play. 
He conducted the first two produc- 
tions. Michael Charry of the Cleve- 
land Symphony did “Carmen.” The 
St. Louis Symphony’s Leonard 
Slatkin conducted “Three Penny” 
and “Boheme.” Andy Meltzer, ’69, 
handled ‘‘Ormindo.” Bill Richard- 
son, ’52, the Conservatory’s associ- 
ate dean, played the trombone. 
Henry Kingsbury, new to the Con- 
servatory staff this fall, joined the 
orchestra in mid-season. What was 
happening on the stage was also 
happening in the pit. 

By season’s end all the unknown 
quantities were resolved. The 
dream was not impossible. 
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any alumni, whose greatest 
Mi coc seems to be 

whether today’s Oberlin 
students are “well-behaved,” show 
a tendency to forget the tradition 
of challenging the status quo that 
has been Oberlin’s since the day of 
its founding. Many students, on the 
other hand, defend their action on 
the basis of what they only assume 
the nature of this tradition to be. 

The truth of the matter seems to 
be that, though we Oberlinians talk 
a good deal about our tradition, we 
rarely study it or read what the 
founders of it had to say. This de- 
ficiency often leads to misunder- 
standing or at least lack of under- 
standing. The situation can per- 
haps be remedied in a small way if 
we re-examine the tradition and let 
the founders speak their pieces 
again. 

Though Thoreau apparently was 
the first to use the phrase “civil 
disobedience,” the Oberlinites were 
discussing and acting upon the con- 
cept, under various phrases, well 
before Thoreau published his fa- 
mous essay. In the first half of the 
19th century, under the aegis of its 
philosopher-presidents, the Oberlin 
College community formulated its 
own distinctive concepts of social 
reform and civil disobedience and, 
practicing them wholeheartedly, 
became a center of radical anti- 
slavery activity and other reform 
measures. A common framework 
was always present but there were 
differences within it, often very 
similar to the differences that 
would appear in any framework 
we could try to assemble today. In 
every case, however, the Oberlin 
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Oberlin Reform 
and 
Civil 
Disobedience 


by Edward H. Madden, 
46, A.M. ’47 


Mr. Manpven, professor of philos- 
ophy at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo, is visiting 
professor this year at the Amer- 
ican University in Beirut, Leba- 
non, under a Fulbright scholar- 
ship. This article is based on a 
public lecture delivered in Ober- 
lin last December. Mr. Madden is 
the author of “Civil Disobedience 
and Moral Law in 19th Century 
American Philosophy” (Seattle: 
Univ. of Washington Press,1968). 
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story provides parables for our 
times. The drawing of the para- 
bles, seeing where they fit and 
where they may not, is ultimately 
left to each of us individually, 
though the writer’s stand is prob- 
ably generally apparent by the 
story he chooses to tell. 

In the first place we must note 
the religious quality of Oberlin’s 
background. At the beginning of 
the 19th century a new evangelical, 
freewill, New Light Christianity 
began to flourish in all Protestant 
denominations, replacing the Cal- 
vinistic viewpoint which had been 
on the wane for many years. This 
new way of looking at God domi- 
nated the scene at Oberlin from the 
very beginning. Shipherd, Mahan, 
Finney, and Fairchild wholly re- 
jected the Calvinistic concept of an 
arbitrary God who extends grace 
to some but not to others, and they 
put in its place the concept of a 
God of love who freely offers sal- 
vation to all men. Men, moreover, 
are not ‘‘determined” in their de- 
liberations but have free will to 
accept or refuse the grace of God. 
Since what ministers and men did 
was now believed to make a dif- 
ference, a wave of revivals soon 
washed across the country. The 
evangelists were particularly nu- 
merous among the Methodists and 
Baptists, the denominations of the 
lower classes; but there were nota- 
ble examples also among the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian 
churches. Charles Grandison Fin- 
ney, both before and during his 
Oberlin days, probably was the 
most influential. 

At the same time the minister- 


philosopher presidents of the old 
as well as the burgeoning new col- 
leges, produced the philosophical 
justification for the rejection of 
Calvinistic determinism. Henry 
Tappan of New York University 
and Asa Mahan, first president of 
Oberlin, argued in the following 
way: If we attend carefully to con- 
sciousness we can distinguish voli- 
tion from the strongest desire; 
hence we must distinguish between 
the separate faculties of will, which 
constitute personal activity, and 
those passive faculties which regis- 
ter impressions from the outer 
world or from man’s own body. 
Since no necessary connection can 
be shown to hold between the will 
and these passive impressions, it 
follows that the will is “free” and 
is the source of that activity which 
makes man an agent in the world 
and not simply an externally de- 
termined “patient” no different 
from sticks and stones. 

Mahan’s rejection of determin- 
ism and his emphasis on human 
agency had important implications 
for social ethics. By saying that 
man is an agent in the world, Ma- 
han meant that what the future 
holds depends in certain respects 
upon how men choose and act. Man 
has the capacity for bringing about 
a future better than the past has 
been. But here too the matter must 
be philosophically grounded, Ma- 
han thought, and so he provided a 


Why Finney Thought 
Revivals 
So Important 


” 


“theory of reform,’’ which can be 
understood best perhaps by com- 
paring it with the alternatives that 
were available. 

There was a continuum between 
extremes among 19th century “the- 
ories of reform.” The one extreme 
was the mild “regeneration of the 
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heart” view; the other, a radical 
“reconstructionist” attitude. Fran- 
cis Wayland of Brown University, 
Charles Finney, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson all felt that no external 
reform would be useful because it 
would be ephemeral. The only 
basic reform is the regeneration of 
men’s hearts; achieve this reform 
and all others will follow. Moral 
and religious suasion alone can do 
the required job of getting men to 
see, for example, that slavery is 
wrong and hence to renounce it 
themselves. This way of looking 
at the matter explains why Finney 
thought revivals so important and 
Emerson thought the Lyceum plat- 
form and publication of essays 
fundamental. None of these men 
held an absurdly rigid version of 
the regeneration viewpoint, but 
neither were they overly active in 
political remedies, practical pro- 
tests, or acts of civil disobedience. 
In Finney’s case it is clear that 
whatever he did was not enough to 
satisfy friends of Oberlin like 
Lewis Tappan or Theodore Weld. 

The reconstructionist attitude 
was well represented by William 
Lloyd Garrison. The Constitution 
was a vicious document, he felt, 
because it did not exclude slavery 
and explicitly permitted anything 
not explicitly excluded. He publicly 
burned copies of the Constitution 
and advocated dissolution of the 
Union and the formation in the 
North of a new constitutional gov- 
ernment. He also attacked the 
Christian church as an institution 
which aided and abetted slavery. 
He showered contempt upon the 
clergy, which he felt was strangely 
preoccupied with the sinners of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Asa Mahan formulated an in- 
between position on the issue of 
reform; and he spoke not only for 
himself but for most of the Oberlin 
community, even for those faculty 
members who did not like him and/ 
or thought him a poor president. 
His remained the community view- 
point long after he had left the 
scene. His views may well seem 
appropriate to some people today. 


There was nothing intrinsically 
wrong with the regeneration no- 
tion, Mahan felt, but it simply 
would not do as a whole view of 
reform. Obviously it would be best 
if human hearts were regenerated, 
but regeneration goes too slowly. 
It would be cold comfort for a 
Negro Rachel, whose child had 
been taken from her arms 30 years 
before, to learn that this sort of 
thing would not happen anymore 
when the master’s heart was re- 
generated. 

Mahan had no regard at all for 
Garrison’s attitude. The constitu- 
tional framework, he felt, was 
basically sound and provided use- 
ful means of gradual change and 
even protest. He was indignant 
with Garrison’s whole notion of 
“come-outerism.” Secession might 
ease the conscience of people like 
Garrison because they would no 
longer be implicated in a slave 
society, but such secession would 
scarcely be of any objective help 
to the slaves. Moreover, the Chris- 
tian church could be made militant 
—in fact it aways was at Oberlin. 
It was pointless to condemn the 
whole of the church, he felt, just 
because the Calvinists still clung 
to political as well as theological 
conservatism. Christian reformers 
Mahan thought, should be moder- 
ate, practical men working for the 
correction of existing abuses, and 
the conformity of all institutions, 
civil or ecclesiastical, to the basic 
ideas of universal reason and to the 
principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount. The reformer, moreover, 
should never be dogmatic. Enthu- 
siasm for the truth must never be 
allowed to become _ fanaticism. 
While he was president of Oberlin, 
Mahan introduced the practice, 
which became a permanent charac- 
teristic of our college, of inviting 
to the campus speakers on all sides: 
of an issue. Stephen Foster, Abby 
Kelley Foster and Garrison him- 
self had their days at Oberlin. 

The criticism of a middle ground 
view of reform like Mahan’s is that 
it is not really a third alternative 
at all. Gradualism, the criticism 
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goes, is practically equivalent to 
doing nothing since the gradualist 
is always “beginning to begin’; 
and “working through established 
political channels,” or “creating 
new ones,” is practically equivalent 
to doing nothing, since these chan- 
nels are expressly created to go no- 
where on certain issues like that of 
slavery. 

These criticisms are often true of 
in-between positions, but it is ex- 
tremely important to see that they 


Living Refutation 
of Garrison's Claims 


need not be true and assuredly did 
not apply to Mahan and the majori- 
ty of people in the Oberlin com- 
munity. The Oberlin view and 
practice of reform, most notably in 
the case of abolition, was exceed- 
ingly effective and was a living 
refutation of Garrison’s reconstruc- 
tionist claims. 

This view never degenerated. It 
remained a genuine third alterna- 
tive because within the context of 
their middle ground the Oberlinites 
were extremely radical. They were 
“radical” in the first place because 
they actually worked through ex- 
isting channels and firmly helped 
dredge new ones; they were radical 
in the second place because they 
thoughtfully espoused and honora- 
bly acted upon their doctrine of civil 
disobedience. They were civilly 
disobedient because they felt that 
the violation of human rights was 
nowhere justified, least of all ina 
country with a constitutional 
framework such as ours. 

Abolitionist activity began in 
1835 with the arrival of Mahan and 
the Lane Rebels from Cincinnati 
and of Finney from New York. 
Students, teachers and townsmen 
alike pursued abolitionism through 
anti-slavery societies, a militant 
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church, political channels old and 
new, and acts of civil disobedience. 

It was clear to Oberlinians from 
the beginning that individually ex- 
pressed concern was not nearly as 
effective as concerted action. In 
June 1835, they formed an anti- 
slavery society with 230 members, 
and it continued to grow even when 
new societies, with delicate distince- 
tions in membership, were formed: 
the Young Ladies Anti-Slavery 
Society, the Female Anti-Slavery 
Society, and the Young Men’s Anti- 
Slavery Society. Oberlin leaders 
helped organize the Ohio Anti- 
Slavery Society, actively worked in 
the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, and attended vari- 
ous world anti-slavery conven- 
tions. In 1835 Theodore Weld con- 
ducted a school for anti-slavery 
lecturers at Oberlin, and for several 
years Oberlin furnished a number 
of agents for the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

Through the years, however, few 
students became “professional” an- 
ti-slavery lecturers, partly because 
they were influenced by Finney’s 
view that revivalism was basic, but 
mainly because they felt they 
could better further the goal of 
abolition by teaching, founding 
schools for free Negroes, founding 
schools for runaway slaves in Can- 
ada, working through the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, dis- 
tributing anti-slavery tracts, and 
preaching abolitionist methods 
from the pulpit. The genius of 
Oberlin in this movement was that 
almost every graduate of the in- 
stitution carried forward the mes- 
sage and work of abolition, no mat- 
ter what occupation he followed. 

The Oberlinites were leaders in 
the effort to turn the church into a 
militant anti-slavery instrument. 
First Church used numerous sanc- 
tions in its crusade. No slaveholder 
could preach or commune in the 
church, no transfer would be given 
to any church which was_ not 
strongly against slavery, and after 
1846 all fellowship was withdrawn 
from people who would lend their 
influence to sustain slavery. The 


community withdrew its support 
from any Christian benevolent so- 
ciety, like the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions and the American Tract So- 
ciety, which was uncommitted or 
even unsympathetic to the aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

Oberlin leaders helped substan- 
tially in forming the American 
Missionary Association as a mili- 
tant alternative to such organiza- 
tions and the Oberlin community 
provided many of its workers and 
two executive secretaries. The As- 
sociation published the “American 
Missionary”; helped finance the 
Negro schools in Canada founded 
by Hiram Wilson, an Oberlinite; 
trained anti-slavery ministers; 
distributed anti-slavery tracts, 
particularly in the Middle West 
and Kentucky; provided weekday 
lectures and debates on the slavery 
issue; and actively worked to pre- 
vent extension of slavery to the 
territories. The Association sent 
many missionaries to Kansas, often 


Monroe's 
Achievement: 
Habeas Corpus Act 


Oberlin men, and exhorted minis- 
ters to speak out on the duty of 
Christian emigration. 

The Oberlinites were politically 
active in old channels as well as in 
the new ones they helped to create. 
Prof. James Monroe represented 
Lorain County in the Ohio As- 
sembly until 1860 and was a state 
senator from 1860 to 1862. Accord- 
ing to R. S. Fletcher, “his outstand- 
ing achievement was the passage of 
the Habeas Corpus Act in 1856, an 
act whose purpose was to counter- 
act the effect of the Federal Fugi- 
tive Slave Law.” (History of Ober- 
lin College, p. 390.) 

The Oberlinites reached early 
agreement that a third party had 
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to be formed. The Whigs were re- 
ally no better than the Democrats. 
The new party was advocated at 
a meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in Cleveland in 
1839, and both Mahan and Finney 
spoke in favor of the proposal. A 
convention was held in Albany in 
April 1840 and James G. Birney 
was nominated for President. The 
Liberal party had been formed, and 
the Oberlin leaders supported it in 
various ways. In 1848 Mahan at- 
tended the Buffalo convention 
where the Free Soil party was or- 
ganized, and the Oberlin leaders 
carried almost the whole of the 
community with them this time. 
Oberlin was squarely behind the 
new Republican party. Profs. 
James Monroe and Henry Peck 
campaigned for Fremont through- 
out northern Ohio, and Oberlin 
voted almost unanimously for Re- 
publican candidates. Oberlin sup- 
ported Ohio Republicans like Josh- 
ua Giddings and produced leaders 
of its own like Monroe. And in the 
famous Wellington Rescue, when 
Prof. Peck, Mr. Fitch, and others 
seized a runaway slave from fed- 
eral marshals and were indicted by 
a federal court, the Oberlinites 
provided the young Republican 
Party with important propaganda 
material. The arrest and trial at- 
tracted international attention, and 
the Oberlinians, wanting to arouse 
public opinion against the Fugitive 
Slave Law, dramatized .their posi- 
tion as much as possible. Peck 
preached in the jail yard, and Fitch 
taught the whole Oberlin Sunday 
school there. The jailer apparently 
was not unfriendly. Republican 
Party leaders made political capital 
out of the trial. They staged an 
anti-slavery mass meeting in the 
Cleveland Public Square where 
resolutions were passed and ad- 
dresses delivered by former Pres- 
ident Mahan, Joshua Giddings and 
Gov. Salmon P. Chase. 

Though it was true that the 
whole Oberlin community believed 
civil disobedience was sometimes 
justified, there were differences in 
the way people justified it, when 
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they justified it, and how far they 
were willing to extend it. They all 
agreed that it is man’s duty to fol- 
low God’s law, or moral law, and 
not civil law where it is clear that 
the two conflict. But Mahan gavea 
deontological justification of dis- 
obedience while James H. Fair- 
child opted for a teleological justi- 
fication. Some members of the 
community were quicker than oth- 
ers to be disobedient and extend 


Fairchild, Morgan 
Far From Militant 


their disobedience further. In gen- 
eral Mahan, Thome, Monroe, and 
Peck were likely to be more mili- 
tant than Fairchild, Keep and Mor- 
gan—to take only a few individuals 
as examples. Fairchild and Mor- 
gan, in fact, were usually far from 
militant. 

John Keep, perhaps the greatest 
of them all—always in the back- 
ground as a trustee but always the 
one who held Oberlin together— 
phrased his view simply and dis- 
passionately. He wrote in 1850: 


The individual must still use 
his own intellect and his own 
moral faculty, to decide for him- 
self the path of his duty. He 
may owe to a court the most re- 
spectful consideration and pon- 
dering of its decisions; but when 
to his mind, after careful, candid 
examination, God appears to de- 
cide against the court, he must 
act accordingly and submit 
peacefully to the penalty, if he 
cannot honorably evade it. (R. 
S. Fletcher, ibid., p. 401.) 


James H. Fairchild in his ‘Moral 
Science,” after emphasizing the 
great importance of civil law, in- 
dicated that obedience to it never- 
theless does have limits. 
.. it is still true that obedience 
to human law often involves sin 


against God and man. There are 
cases so clear that no one can 


question the duty to refuse obe- 

dience. In all times and in all 

lands such cases have arisen. In 

a case of this kind, either of two 

courses is possible: to disobey 

the law, and resist the govern- 
ment in its attempt to execute it, 
or to disobey and quietly suffer 
the penalty. The first is revolu- 
tionary, and can be justified only 
when the case is flagrant, and 
affects such numbers that a rev- 
olutionary movement will be 
sustained ... The second course 
will, in general, commend itself 
to considerate and conscientious 
men. It is a testimony against 
the law as unrighteous, and, at 
the same time, a recognition of 
government as a grave interest. 
(Moral Science, Revised Edition, 
p. 175.) 
This passage sounds like the cur- 
rent comment that if one’s disobe- 
dience is to count as “civil,” then 
one must be willing to accept the 
penalty. But this was not the Ober- 
lin doctrine by any means. To 
Keep’s discreet “he must... sub- 
mit peacefully to the penalty, if 
he cannot honorably evade it,” 
Fairchild straightforwardly added: 
It is not, however, a duty to 
invite the penalty, or to expose 
one’s self voluntarily to it, as a 
reparation for the harm done in 
violating a wicked law. We may 
escape the penalty by honorable 
concealment, or by some tech- 
nicality, or by flight, according 
to the Saviour’s advice to the 
disciples, “If they persecute you 
in one city, flee ye to another.” 

([oid.,- pp. 175-765) 

It must be pointed out, however, 
that the Oberlinites rarely ever had 
to flee and/or go into hiding in or- 
der to escape the penalty of their 
disobedience. Prof. Thome, it is 
true, did so temporarily after he 
helped an aged Kentucky woman 
escape from being sold into slavery, 
but in general the Oberlinites 
openly defied authority successful- 
ly. Peck, Fitch and the other Wel- 
lington rescuers avoided convic- 
tion. 

The Oberlin abolitionists always 
operated from a position of 
strength and were never helpless 
martyrs. 

The trouble with civil disobedi- 
ence, abolitionists were invariably 
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told, is that it leads to ultimate 
chaos. If everyone is to judge for 
himself which laws are moral and 
hence to be respected, then there is 
really no law at all and we are all 
deprived of the benefits of civilized 
society. Theodore Parker and 
George William Curtis, who, 
though transcendentalists, held 
views on reform similar to those of 
the Oberlin community, replied to 
this argument in the following 
way: 

While the argument is sobering, 
it is not ultimately convincing. 
True advocates of civil disobedi- 
ence recognize the importance of 
stability and are willing to obey 
many questionable laws. They 
claim only that some laws and 
policies are so stridently immoral 
that they must be publicly dis- 
obeyed as well as disavowed unless 
one is to renounce his own human- 
ity. The man of principle who will 
not obey a vicious law is the kind 


Strongest Upholder 
of Law in General 


of person who can be counted upon 
as the strongest upholder of law in 
general since he will not break 
laws for selfish reasons or obey the 
law only when under surveillance. 
Parker and Curtis felt that a per- 
son who would obey any law just 
because it is a sanctioned policy is 
a frightening kind of person, for 
vilest crimes are often committed 
on the simple excuse of following 
the orders of a legally constituted 
superior. There is a concept of jus- 
tice and decency which civil law 
has no authority to transgress. 
Fairchild echoes these sentiments 
and adds some interesting strains 
of his own in “Moral Science,” a 
book which, like much of Mahan’s 
writing, still merits close attention. 
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It is often urged that the right 
of private judgment, as now 
maintained, in reference to: obe- 
dience to the laws of the land, 
will subvert government, and in- 
troduce confusion and anarchy. 
Whatever danger there may be 
in this direction, is to be proper- 
ly considered, and provided for 
as far as may be; but the right 
and duty of meeting one’s own 
convictions of conscience still 
remain, and government must 
get on with the difficulty as well 
as it can. The danger, however, 
is greatly overestimated. Gov- 
ernment is never the gainer in 
the execution of a law that is 
manifestly unjust... 

Conscientious men are not the 
enemies, but the friends, of any 
government but atyranny. They 
are its strength, and not its 
weakness. Daniel, in Babylon, 
praying contrary to the law, was 
the true friend and supporter of 
the government; while those 
who, in their pretended zeal for 
the law and the constitution, 
would strike down the good 
man, were its real enemies.... 

But it is objected that the ex- 
ample is corrupting—that a bad 
man will violate a good law, be- 
cause the good man refuses to 
obey a wicked law. The cases 
are just as unlike as right and 
wrong; and any attempt to justi- 
fy the one by the other is gross 
dishonesty. Unquestionably, the 
principle can be abused by the 
wicked, and so can any truth 
whatever; but the principle of 
unquestioning obedience to hu- 
man law is false, and needs no 
perversion to make it mischie- 
vous. Practically, the cases are 
few, in well-established govern- 
ments, where the law encroaches 
upon the rights of conscience; 
but if the principle be surren- 
dered, the cases will multiply. 
(Ibid., pp. 178-79.) 


Toward the end of his discussion 
of civil disobedience, Fairchild in- 
dicates the teleological type of 
moral philosophy which he thinks 
ultimately justifies militant dissent. 
The only end of government, he 
said, is to secure and protect human 
well-being, and law and authority 
have value only as instruments in 
achieving this goal. Since the ma- 
chinery of government is valuable 
only for the work it does, he con- 
tinues, it is best that the just result 
should be brought out “even at the 


expense of a little jostling of the 
visible machinery’’—the most 
charming description of civil diso- 
bedience, perhaps, to be found in 
the whole of the literature on the 
subject. 

Jurists and lawyers, Fairchild 
concludes, preoccupied with the 
forms and processes of government, 
tend to overestimate the impor- 
tance of the regular functioning of 
the machinery; the machinery it- 


os Rees 


When Do We Jostle 
and When Do We 
Endure? 


self, unjustifiably, has come to 
have for them absolute value. On 
the other hand, the machinery is 
terribly important instrumentally 
and should never be interfered 
with lightly. Some people, again 
unjustifiably, “undervalue the im- 
portance of established arrange- 
ments, and would accept almost 
any irregularity with the promise of 
immediate good.”’ These people fail 
to observe “that the novelty which 
serves them to-day may to-morrow 
prove their enemy; and that the 
steadiness and regularity which 
seemed to work to their disadvan- 
tage is their surest reliance.” 
(Ibid., pp. 180-81.) 

So when do we jostle and when 
do we endure? Fairchild has noth- 
ing more than a pragmatic answer: 
“For the settlement of all these 
questions, science furnishes no uni- 
versal formula. Every emergency 
brings with it the best light for the 
guidance of those who are to meet 
ive (ivbld, pelole) 

The type of civil disobedience in 
which most of the community par- 
ticipated was the flouting of all 
fugitive slave laws, state or federal. 
Oberlin was an extremely im- 
portant part of the underground 

Continued on Page 17 
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HEBREW HOUSE 
by David J- Eaton, ’71 


Sixty bed ends, five couches, and 
a hundred assorted chairs had just 
been delivered: The physical skel- 
eton of a not-yet established edu- 
cational program stood on the first 
floor of Cranford. Three students 
and an animal husbandry specialist 
from Israel, who looked like an 
Albanian revolutionary, were there 
to give it life. So started a most 
ambitious but uncertain project of 
Oberlin’s first Winter Term, the 
Hebrew House . 

A year earlier, back in January 
1968, students were not yet sure 
what the General Faculty meant 
by the Winter Term. Only vague 
guidelines had been issued. Nor 
was it known which administrator 
would be assigned the responsibil- 
ity of working with students to get 
the program going. The mood, ap- 
parently, was ‘“‘laissez faire.” The 
faculty had approved an idea. 

A group of students proposed to 
study Hebrew during Winter 
Term. Ever since Oberlin closed 
its Graduate School of Theology, 
no courses in Hebrew had been of- 
fered. Though we submitted a pre- 
liminary proposal to Prof. Charles 
Murphy’s committee which had 
been charged with developing 
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guidelines for the Winter Term, no 
real planning could begin. The in- 
tentional generality of the General 
Faculty’s directives to Mr. Mur- 
phy’s committee left a power vac- 
uum, avoiding a clear definition of 
who was in charge. 

This preliminary proposal called 
for an “intensive, total environ- 
ment course in Hebrew,” involving 
language, culture and geographical 
area study. The proposal further 
asked for a coeducational, cooper- 
atively-run dorm for January and 
aimed at establishing summer fol- 
low-up programs. 

The students recruited a faculty 
advisor, Dr. Sanford Shepard, pro- 
fessor of Spanish and linguistics, 
and together with him broached 
the project to President Carr, Pro- 
vost John W. Kneller and several 
deans. They all expressed encour- 
agement only. To make our inter- 
est more tangible, each of the stu- 
dents involved volunteered a 
deposit of $25 as an expression of 
his commitment. 

By October 1968 the critical 
questions of availability of funds 
and a house were still unanswered. 
Goaded by what appeared to be an 
administratively unclear situation, 


the Winter Term Committee, the 
Provost, and the academic deans, 
met together and established pro- 
cedures for handling this annual 
radical change, the Winter Term. 
A flurry of meetings between stu- 
dents, faculty, and deans followed 
in the few weeks before the project 
submission deadline. Budgets and 
course proposals clattered out of 
typewriters. Hebrew House began 
shaping up. 

Four months later ,the Winter 
Term was over. A dozen news- 
papers and magazines had carried 
stories of Hebrew House, including 
the New York Times. Student 
evaluations spoke of it as ‘fone of 
the most valuable things I have 
ever been involved in . tae 
came close to fulfilling the ideal 
situation”; and as “a unique and 
worthwhile experience.’’ What 
was the nature of this apparently 
successful non-credit study pro- 
gram? 

The most striking aspect was the 
role of student initiative. With 
nurturant monitoring by Prof. 
Shepard, the 27 students planned 
and ran their own “thing.” Though 
a diverse group in terms of geo- 
graphical distribution, race, reli- 
gion, general academic interests, 
and previous knowledge of He- 
brew, the students cooperated to 
move into and out of Cranford- 
Hebrew House. They cleaned, 
cooked, served, and washed the 
dishes. In addition, students oper- 
ated a program which sponsored 
30 public events in 25 days, em- 
ployed two professional language 
teachers and a house directress, 
and brought an Israeli from his 
Kibbutz (cooperative farm) 5000 
miles away. As the Oberlin motto 
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Mike Wolfson, ’70, paints “Shalom” (peace) on Tappan Square’s 
gneiss boulder. “Charismatic catalyst” Gavrush Nechushtan plays 
host to President Carr. Furniture movers are Jim Stevenson, 771, 
of Streator, Ill., and Ginny Freschl, ’70, Appleton, Wis., daughter of 
Dorothy Frank Freschl, ’42. Ginny is studying in Israel this year. 


suggests, the month was learning 
and labor (‘“‘Torah Ve Avodah’’). 
Student ‘‘power’’ was crucial. 
But there was also a charismatic 
catalyst, Gavrush Nechushtan. 
When serious planning began, 
there was a need to find someone 
who could generate a Hebrew and 
Israeli atmosphere. We needed a 
native speaker who had experience 
in Hebrew teaching, was knowl- 
edgeable about Israel and the Mid- 
die East, who could coordinate the 
program, lecture about social as- 


Photos by Ginny Freschl, ’70 
and Karl Muller, ’72 


ible’ enough to work with the 
normally demanding and unpre- 
dictably ‘creative’ Oberlin stu- 
dent. In addition, it might be nice 
if he could also sing and play the 
accordion. 

Finally, the person had to be 
available on three weeks’ notice 
and be able to leave his normal job 
just for the month of January. 
Gavrush, one of the phenomena of 
modern Israel, met all these re- 
quirements and more. He held in- 
formal classes at absurd hours and 


took special interest in one of the 
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students who is blind. Without 
ever having the chance to graduate 
from a university, he could hold 
his own with the Oberlin faculty, 
entertain guest speakers and dip- 
lomats, and negotiate with deans 
for follow-up programs. Besides 
these qualifications he sported per- 
haps the baldest head, the thickest 
moustache, and the least academic 
pretensions of anyone on campus. 

The academic program was a 
total environment experience in 
the study of Hebrew, Israel and the 
Middle East. The core was an in- 
tensive course in modern Hebrew 
modeled after the Ulpan methods 
used successfully in Israel to teach 
this language to hundreds of thous- 
ands of immigrants. Two experi- 
enced Hebrew instructors original- 
ly from Israel, Mrs. Dolly Korin 
and Mr. Shlomo Benderly, traveled 
from Cleveland to Oberlin four 
times a week, teaching three hours 
per session. Gavrush, who had 
been the director of a similar pro- 
gram in Israel, taught six hours of 
formal classes weekly. Students 
spent many additional hours doing 
homework and in informal classes 
with Gavrush who resided in the 
house and was accessible practic- 
ally at all hours. The language ex- 
perience did not stop there. Newly- 
learned words were used around 
the dinner table or while relaxing 
in the living room. For some stu- 
dents, the month was living the 
Hebrew language. 

Prof. Shepard’s original prog- 
nostication concerning the amount 
of Hebrew learnable in a month 
was on the order of ‘“‘being able to 
order a hamburger in Jerusalem.” 
By the conclusion of January most 
students had progressed to verbal 
fluency with 450-500 words. This 
was despite the fact that Hebrew 
is a Semitic, not an Indo-European 
tongue, with “foreign” phonemics 
and some sounds unknown to 
Americans. 

Mr. Benderly and Mrs. Korin 
rated this achievement level as 
equivalent to one year of study in 
the Akiva Hebrew high school, 
where Mrs. Korin normally 
teaches. Gavrush thought that the 
Oberlin students were equal to 
what he would expect from Israeli 
immigrants after several months in 
a similar intensive program on his 
Kibbutz. Besides, he noted, ‘“‘these 
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students really enjoyed study.” 

Language cannot be learned well 
in a vacuum. Hebrew House co- 
ordinated language instruction 
with glimpses into the social, cul- 
tural, religious, scientific and po- 
litical forces operative in Israel and 
the Middle East. Hebrew House, 
with its own funds or together with 
departments of the college, spon- 
sored 24 lectures on topics as di- 
verse as geology, water desalina- 
tion, religions of the Middle East, 
linguistics, Arab and Israeli views 
on peace, desert ecology, and eco- 
nomics. 

Speakers themselves were ob- 
jects worthy of intensive interest. 
For example, Dr. G. M. Friedman 
is an American geologist who bal- 
ances a love of the Syrio-African 
fault with an abiding concern for 
cooking. Max Ratner, a Cleveland 
industrialist, is a full time philan- 
thropist who manages an Israeli 
electronics firm on the side. Dr. 
William Calder is a Coast Guard 
pilot turned physiologist. 

In addition to the lecture series, 
the Hebrew House program in- 
cluded three master dance classes 
in Israeli folk dance, 18 movies, 
and two concerts. These public 
programs drew hundreds of stu- 
dents, faculty, and townspeople not 
directly involved in the Winter 
Term project. 

The unifying aspect was living 
together. In some American col- 
leges a request for a coeducational 
residence would have met strict 
moral opposition. At Oberlin the 
student deans support the principle 
of co-ed dorms. “It’s an educa- 
tional issue, not a moral one,’”’ Dean 
of Women Martha Verda, ’48, has 
commented. 

The student deans were con- 
cerned however about the desira- 
bility and feasibility of Cranford 
as the site for a co-ed Hebrew 
House in January 1969. There were 
questions about the structure itself, 
such as would the plumbing and 
heating systems hold up, and was 
the building safe, since Cranford 
had been discontinued as a dormi- 
tory in early 1968. There were also 
financial problems, such as the cost 
of renovating, furnishing, running 
and moving out of Cranford. In 
addition the deans had not (by 
October 1968) developed guide- 
lines and staff requirements for 


co-ed dormitories. They were not 
sure whether they wanted to set a 
precedent of a floor by floor ar- 
rangement. Furthermore, Cranford 
was not built for the special pri- 
vacy “needs” of co-ed living. The 
only separation of the sexes were 
two faded, color-clashing curtains 
and a back stairwell. 

Even student enthusiasm could 
not boil away these cold questions. 
For a while, as I pleaded and ca- 
joled in their offices, it seemed as 
if the deans had no certain an- 
swers. The convincing factor was 


Student folk singers are Bruce 
Puntenney, °72, of Claremont, 
Calif., and Fran Irish, ’72, of Mid- 
land, Mich. 


the educational value of the co-ed 
arrangement in integrating aspects 
of the language and culture study. 

A house directress, Mrs. Morton 
Ullman of Cleveland, was hired 
after the dormitory plans were 
cleared with the business office 
and President Carr. Mrs. Ullman 
did much more than serve as house 
mother and as “adult front” for the 
program. Through her friendly ap- 
proach to students she helped 
bridge the gaps that often separate 
the generations. 

The co-ed experiment was, ac- 
cording to Dean of Men Thomas 
Bechtel, 59, a “fantastic success. 
No problems arose.’’ Students, 
given the responsibility, were suc- 
cessful on everybody’s terms. 

The Hebrew House project also 
collected information concerning 
summer or “year abroad” follow- 
up programs already established in 
Israel or the U. S. Several students 
did pursue individual follow-ups in 
areas as varied as agricultural la- 
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bor, desert ecology, archaeology, 
social work, and linguistics. 

What types of problems did this 
self education project have? There 
was at least a pinch of “profes- 
sorial ambivalence.” Faculty mem- 
bers whom one might expect to be 
the most interested in such a proj- 
ect were apparently full of trepida- 
tions due to the ambitious nature 
of Hebrew House. The proposals 
spoke not of a nice fun and games 
program or an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity, but rather a serious ap- 
proach to language study. Only 


Hedva and David, Israeli folk 
singers, appeared in Finney 
Chapel. 


Dr. Shepard was willing to nurse 
along the fledgling student plan- 
ners. Under his aegis, Hebrew be- 
came for the better part of a year 
and a half part of the Department 
of Romance Languages. 

The greatest problem was mon- 
ey. Hebrew House cost close to 
$6,800. The Winter Term budget 
could provide less than half. How 
could students go about raising 
$4,000 in their spare time with a 
month and a half’s notice? First, 
as mentioned before, each student 
kicked in $25 as tuition above and 
beyond regular bills. Second, the 
departments of biology, geology, 
and chemistry and the Conserva- 
tory of Music contributed funds for 
public events of general interest. 
Finally, eight outside organiza- 
tions, including foundations, tourist 
agencies, and Jewish organizations 
donated about $2,750. 

At present some students are 
planning a Hebrew House for the 
1970 Winter Term. They do not 
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know where they can find suffi- 
cient funds, since many outside do- 
nations came as ‘one time only” 
deals. Contributions from readers 
would be most welcome. 

Hebrew House was also a first 
step to introduce Hebrew into the 
regular curriculum. During the 
spring semester of 1969, the Col- 
lege Educational Plans and Policies 
Committee (CEPPC) approved a 
three credit ad hoc course depen- 
dent mostly upon student and out- 
side funds. Twenty seven students 
studied in a continuation of the 
Winter Term with Mr. Benderly 
and Mrs. Korin. 

Finally, an informal student-fac- 
ulty committee has begun planning 
for a two-year experimental pro- 
gram in Hebrew and Semitic Stu- 
dies. The proposal includes hiring 
a professor to teach beginning and 
intermediate Hebrew in addition to 
a “culture” course (such as He- 
brew literature in translation). 
This two-year project is dependent 
upon yet unfound outside grants. 

The Hebrew House may symbol- 
ize the operational definition of the 
phrase ‘“‘self-education” so stressed 
in literature describing the Winter 
Term. Students, given the oppor- 
tunities of time and seed money, 
put together a highly-organized 
and effective program related to 
their educational interests. While 
running the program, students had 
to handle the ‘real world” prob- 
lems of hiring staff, keeping house, 
and operating a limited budget. 
Hopefully, future Winter Terms 
will include projects which provide 
such scope for student initiative 
and self-education. 


RE a a ES 
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ing program of social welfare 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
(continued from Page 13) 
railroad. Many hundreds of runa- 
way slaves found shelter in Ober- 
lin, some staying permanently and 
others stopping only long enough 
for arrangements to be made for 
their passage to Canada. Oberlin 
had the incredible record of never 
losing a single runaway slave to 
federal officers. Fugitive slaves 
were cared for regularly out of 

township funds. 

Some members of the commun- 
ity, however, as we have seen, were 
disobedient in more militant ways. 
Also, three Oberlin students in- 
vaded the South and helped slaves 
escape to Illinois. George Thomp- 
son and Calvin Fairbank were ap- 
prehended in this activity and 
spent substantial terms in prison. 
While the majority of the people in 
the community did not approve of 
their “radical” activities at the 
time, they came, by 1864, to look 
upon Fairbank as something of a 
hero. 

At the time the trial of the Wel- 
lington liberators was in progress 
John Brown was visiting Ohio 
making preparations for his raid 
on Harper’s Ferry. One of his lieu- 
tenants, J. H. Kagi, visited the 
Oberlinites in jail. 

In August of 1859 John Brown 
Jr., visited Oberlin, and it is likely 
that at this time he recruited the 
two members of the black com- 
munity who participated in the raid 
on Harper’s Ferry. The two re- 
cruits were Lewis Sheridan Leary, 
a harness maker, and John A. 
Copeland, a carpenter who had at- 
tended the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of the College. Leary was 
killed in the raid in October, and 
Copeland was executed Dec. 16 for 
his participation. Prof. Peck 
preached Copeland’s funeral ser- 
mon on Christmas Day of 1859. It 
was clear that most Oberlinites, 
though they thought the raid tac- 
tically unwise, admired the courage 
of Leary and Copeland and under- 
stood the feelings of those who 
could not bring themselves to live 
any longer with compromise. 

The community tried unsuccess- 
fully to recover Copeland’s body 
for burial in the Oberlin cemetery. 
Instead they erected a monument 
in honor of both Leary and Cope- 
land. The monument is still there, 
sagging a bit, and difficult to read. 
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Much has been said and written 
regarding the string shortage in 
the world of music, particularly in 
Western Europe and North Amer- 
ica where it has been most severely 
felt. Many of the matters which 
have been brought to light need to 
be repeated from time to time, even 
among the well-informed “‘special- 
ists” in the field of string perform- 
ance, teaching and study. 

Unfortunately, too many still are 
not well enough aware of the prob- 
lem. 

To condense the background of 
the situation, we must remember 
that past history and experience 
have provided certain facts, later 
reconfirmed, regarding the ethnic, 
social, economic and cultural con- 
ditions necessary for the successful 
production of violinists. For exam- 


Now in his second year at Ober- 
lin, Prof. Staryk has been called 
one of the great virtuoso violin- 
ists of our day. Some of the con- 
clusions in this article are based 
on his observations when he 
served last summer on the jury 
of the Montreal International 
Music Competition. Mr. Staryk’s 
student in the above photo is 
John Schoening, ’72, of Racine. 
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String 
Shortage 


by Steven Staryk 
Professor of Violin 


A. E. Princehorn 


This falls schedule for Mr. 
Staryk includes an Oct. 29 recital 
with Associate Professor John 
Perry (piano) at Town Hall in 
the “Oberlin in New York” series 
made possible by a Ford Human- 
ities grant. Mr. Staryk will per- 
form Nov. 25 with the National 
Arts Center Orchestra in Ottawa, 
Nov. 28 in recital with John Per- 
ry in Montreal, and Dec. 14-15 


ple, racial factors were discussed ir 
Berlin as early as 1922 when Car. 
Flesch wrote “The Art of Violir 
Playing” and established that cer- 
tain races are better-equippec 
physically and emotionally for vio- 
linistic problems. 

Social and economic conditions 
are presently bringing about ¢ 
complete disregard for idealisrr 
and encouragement of materialism 
This creates a climate unsympa- 
thetic to the arts and culture. The 
study of violin requires an idealis- 
tic environment which is conducive 
to its highest development. It alsc 
needs infinite patience, maximur 
talent, either an emotional, eco- 
nomic or social need of one sort 01 
another, and eventually the best 
teaching (preferably sooner thar 
later). The reason is best explainec 


with the Vancouver Symphongz 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Staryk has toured exten: 
sively in Europe, Japan and 
North America and has recorded 
15 albums, five of which are 
“Premiere Recordings.” Saturday 
Review has called him “a violin- 
ist with the ability to fulfill the 
formidable billing of a record set 
entitled ‘400 years of the Violin’.” 
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by I. M. Yampolsky in ‘Principles 
of Violin Fingering’’ (English 
translation—Oxford University 
Press 1967): 


“The peculiar difficulty of vio- 
lin technique (as opposed to piano 
technique, for example) consists 
in the entirely different functions 
and movements of the left and 
right hands. Violin playing, in 
fact, exemplifies the amazing sub- 
tlety of movement attained by the 
human hand.” 


North America and West Europe 
obviously lack some of the neces- 
sary economic, social and cultural 
ingredients. Talent is plentiful on 
both continents though each has 
particular strengths and weak- 
nesses. West Europe most certainly 
has a sympathetic cultural envi- 
ronment even with state support in 
most cases. North America, on the 
other hand, does not. Both conti- 
nents have passable to excellent 
teaching for those who seek it and 
have enough talent and intelligence 
to know the difference between 
average and excellence, even 
though their initial training may 
have been barely passable. 

The major causes of this shortage 
of string players are the highly 
developed economic climates and 
very high living standards on both 
continents. There is an infinite 
choice of occupations and profes- 
sions which require only a fraction 
of the effort and time which the 
violin constantly demands. These 
easier occupations also offer great- 
er material rewards. Today’s youth 
have a growing suspicion toward 
certain traditions. There is also a 
lack of time and patience. In North 
America, there is serious lack of 
concern and respect for the arts. 
The present threat to the existence 
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of the Buffalo and Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestras in communi- 
ties of this size, is enough of an 
indication of a very sick cultural 
environment! 

Potential serious musicians, as 
well as the public, face a frighten- 
ing shortage of sufficient exposure 
on television for example, and this 
is today’s primary means of com- 
munication. The musicians face no 
hope of eventually being able to 
perform before a public that would 
know or care. 

To add to all this, a basic “brass 
band background” is North Amer- 
ica’s forte in the world of music. 
It still predominates on the football 
fields, in the world of light music, 
and in military bands. Even the 
traditional “drawing room piano” 
is being replaced by the “300 horse 
power automatic electric organ!” 
All this completely drowns out any 
sensitive, meek wail of a violin on 
this continent, in spite of its play- 
ing on our heart strings in abso- 
lutely every scene depicting ten- 
derness and love in the entire film 
history! Probably at the lowest 
level of all, both morally and artis- 
tically, is the music industry with 
its major recording and manage- 
ment monopolies. These concerns 
are motivated entirely by the profit 
standard, based on .principles of 
quantity, and most often run by 
business types not even remotely 
concerned or acquainted with 
music. 

With all these factors making 
the string shortage inevitable, it is 
indeed difficult to recommend that 
anyone take up the violin, but the 
hopelessness is misleading. The 
shortage itself has brought about a 
situation where there now are more 
opportunities than ever before for 


violinists, for example in the still 
existing orchestras. Even those 
without talent can find various 
levels in show business where each 
has ample opportunity to do his or 
her ‘“‘act,” and give vent to his or 
her ego. Again this is the result of 
our high living standards which 
have made the community orches- 
tra the “thing” as a status symbol 
socially in the case of orchestras, 
and nightclubs plentiful in the case 
of “showbiz.” For the most serious, 
those who seek high artistic stand- 
ards, idealism, or even celibacy, 
there is a partial escape from the 
present daily frustrations. A rich 
inner satisfaction awaits them, with 
rewards as complete as the in- 
volvement which is total, because 
it includes emotional, psychological 
and physical problems which are 
infinite. 

In my opinion, efforts to over- 
come the string shortage have been 
channeled in the wrong direction. 
Far too much stress is directed to- 
ward group participation. Even 
though groups reach greater num- 
bers, they do so on lower standards. 
In the end, they frighten away any 
sensitive ears. 

The approach to the string fam- 
ily cannot be that of the winds and 
brass or “glee club.” An average 
string talent, after eight to ten 
years of study, is not even remotely 
close to the level of his colleague 
in the wind, brass or piano depart- 
ment. When we lower the stand- 
ards we only add to the problems 
and wind up with inferior violinists 
filling the vacancies. 

The only partially successful 
group method of violin teaching 
thus far has been that of Shinichi 
Suzuki, and this is effective only 
up to a primitive level. The pri- 
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Bill Watson, left, orchestra instructor at R.A. Long High School in 
Longview, Wash., attacks the string shortage in a different way. He 
makes violins and violas. Examining one of his violas at last sum- 
mer’s Teachers Performance Institute in Oberlin are (from left) 
Howard Meharg of Kelso, Wash., Larry Marsh and Karl Spellman, 
both of Mark Morris High Shool, Longview. Watson attended the 
TPI in 1968 after Ruth Baldinger Clark, ’43, (Mrs. Marion) showed 
him an article in the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. When he was invited 
back in 1969, his three associate music instructors came with him. 


mary contribution of this system in 
fact has been the tapping of a new 
source of potential violin talent in 
Japan. Its success, also, is due 
largely to the social, economic and 
cultural environments of the Ori- 
ent, an atmosphere not unlike that 
of Eastern Europe which produced 
the majority of the last generation 
of violinists, and still continues to 
produce the vast majority of those 
of the present. Whether by heri- 
tage or by necessity, East Europe, 
and other Far East nations 


Japan 
ghz character, 


hare a seriousness of 
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determination and racial qualities 
sympathetic to the stringed instru- 
ment. A most interesting account 
of this comparison was published 
by Time newsmagazine, Nov. 3, 
1967, page 46. 

I strongly recommend that we 
discourage quantity and encourage 
Jnlike the piano or other 
violin tends to 


quality. 
instruments, the 
scrape on one’s nerves often when 
even passably played, let alone 
badly practiced. It has received 
more than its fair bad 
examples via the likes of the Jack 


share of 


Bennys and Hennie Youngmans. 
Only good violin playing, not bad, 
should be heard at any level, to 
encourage and attract newcomers 
to its infinite beauties. 

Even in cases of amateur and 
student orchestras or groups, en- 
thusiasm and zeal do not replace 
knowledge, discipline, industry and 
experience, and should not be ex- 
cused on any basis. If not fit for 
human consumption on at least an 
acceptable level artistically, medi- 
ocre performances should be 
banned from public presentations, 
as they are a serious threat to re- 
cruiting a potential public as well 
as students to serious music. Ama- 
teur and student performances 
should be clearly advertised as 
such, and confined to relatives, 
teachers and friends. 

In the circles of the avant-garde, 
we must be wary of the ‘“special- 
ists” exploiting this field to conceal 
their limitations. If the shortage 
continues, we must import from 
Japan and elsewhere, as has be- 
come the custom in Western Eu- 
rope. We should do more in the 
field of higher development for tal- 
ented fiddlers, such as _ finding 
scholarship funds. We should im- 
port special students, for in the in- 
ternational language of music there 
are no boundaries and in times of 
shortages this is most evident. 

Mediocrity, be it amateur, stu- 
dent or professional, in teaching 
and performing, must be as dis- 
couraged as the talented encour- 
aged to even partially solve our 
problem. For those who perhaps 
do not share the views that a string 
shortage does in fact exist, we 
should also carry out a precise sur- 
vey of former and present supply 
and demand in this field. 


ast Commencement at the 

[oem Luncheon, Bob Krul- 

wich made the talk as the 
president of the Class of 1969 at 
the moment when, tradition has it, 
the seniors join the alumni of 
Oberlin College. Bob was a great 
success—with young and old alike, 
which these days is saying some- 
thing. His talk was a deeply per- 
sonal statement. Yet it had pro- 
found meaning for every person 
who heard it. Bob said that he had 
always gone through life trying to 
observe the rules and to respect 
institutions—obeying his parents, 
smiling at deans, not crossing po- 
lice lines, and asserting his own 
beliefs and rights in ways that did 
not interfere with the rights of 
other people to assert themselves. 
In effect, Bob was saying that he 
believed in progress—in the idea 
that if man uses his intelligence, 
works hard, tries constantly to un- 
derstand the differing views and 
interests of other people, and re- 
mains patient, man’s lot will some- 
how surely get better. But his talk 
really took hold of his audience 
when he shared with it the increas- 
ing difficulty he faced in maintain- 
ing his courage and his faith in the 
existing social mechanism and in 
the concept of progress, in the face 
of the blunders and injustices that 
are all too evident these days 
wherever a man turns, whether to 
the war in Vietnam, police brutal- 
ity in Chicago, the population ex- 
plosion, poverty, racism, or even 
educational conservatism at Ober- 
lin College. He ended with the 
words, ‘.... we students are ex- 
pected to wait on developments. 
I’m still waiting, but I feel a little 
more insane every minute I hold 
my peace.” 

Bob’s talk has led me to examine 
my reaction to a request that now 
and then comes my way that I 
speak out in ringing terms on con- 
troversial social and political is- 
sues, claiming the advantage that 
the presidency of Oberlin gives me 
by way of presumed wisdom, and 
ability to attract attention and 
thereby to exercise leadership. I 
have not done this in any signifi- 
cant degree, for reasons that have 
seemed compelling to me. But 
Bob’s talk started me thinking, and 
I do find myself wanting to let you 
know that I am not without temp- 
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tation to do some sounding off 
about all sorts of matters much of 
the time myself. Let me give you 
two or three examples that vary in 
locale and significance. 

Every time I drive into Cleve- 
land by Interstate 71 or take a 
plane at the Cleveland Airport, I 
see, as you do, the monstrous spec- 
tacle of the Ford Motor Company’s 
Brook Park foundry belching forth 
incredible clouds of smoke from its 
many stacks, polluting the atmos- 
phere for miles in whatever direc- 
tion the wind happens to be blow- 


fested through private business or 
through government, to destroy 
our systems of public transporta- 
tion. 

One Friday after some business 
in New York, my youngest son, 
who was briefly in this country en 
route from a job assignment in 
Paris to a new one in Singapore, 
and I were anxious to get back to 
the shore. How should we make the 
trip? Take a plane? The federal 
government subsidizes airport and 
airways operations to the tune of 
tens of millions of dollars annually 


TODAY'S TURBOTRAIN 
I> SOLD Oxi 


Opening Assembly Talk 
by President Robert K. Carr 


ing. At this reminder of corporate 
irresponsibility by one of America’s 
greatest industrial enterprises, my 
self-righteous spirit and my cru- 
sading instinct go to work as 
aggressively as yours do. One 
wonders what goes on in the mu- 
nicipality of Brook Park that this 
outrageous condition is permitted 
to persist year after year. If a 
boycott of grapes can compel Cal- 
ifornia growers to begin to bargain 
collectively with vineyard workers, 
why not see what a boycott of Ford 
cars might accomplish? And what 
cause for self-satisfaction there is 
for all of us in the knowledge that 
Oberlin College hold no Ford stock 
in its endowment portfolio, and 
that we have no Fords in our sta- 
tion wagon fleet. 

Or again, as I tried this past 
summer to find a satisfactory way 
of traveling between New York 
City and Boston in attempts to 
combine Oberlin business with 
some vacation time on the Massa- 
chusetts shore, how readily my an- 
ger was stirred as I encountered 
evidence of man’s stupidity and 
downright wickedness in his seem- 
ing determination, whether mani- 


and then permits traffic control 
personnel to engage in slowdowns 
that turn LaGuardia and Kennedy 
Airports into hideous nightmares 
for innocent travelers in the late 
afternoon of a hot summer day. 
Each of us had tried flying this 
particular route before and we 
knew we would almost surely en- 
counter a delay of many hours. So 
we canceled our reservations on a 
flight departing from Kennedy at 
8 p.m. and gave up the thought of 
a quick trip by air. By way of a 
footnote, we checked when we got 
back home and found that our 
flight never even got off the ground 
in New York. 

Should we play it safe and ride 
the train, particularly having just 
read about a new high speed serv- 
ice to Boston, heavily subsidized by 
the federal government? Alas, cal- 
lous, coldly-calculating Penn Cen- 
tral, seemingly determined to de- 
stroy its passenger service once and 
for all, had arranged a devilish ex- 
perience for the unsuspecting 
ticket-buyer in Grand Central Sta- 
tion. Go to the station a day ahead, 
as we did, pick any one of half a 
dozen lines, each with its utterly 
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bewildering sign, spend 40 minutes 
working your way to the ticket 
window, sharing subversive ideas 
with other frustrated would-be 
travelers, only to be told by a surly 
female at the window that all of 
the space on tomorrow’s one little 
three-car Turbotrain to Boston is 
sold out. How diabolically clever 
or incredibly stupid to put up a 
sign over the window stating that 
“Today’s Turbotrain is sold out” 
and leave it to the unwary buyer 
to discover for himself that tomor- 


row’s is too. 
a ia ~< 


Should we rent a car and drive? 
That is what we actually did. We 
started off nicely enough. Avis, for 
the moment trying harder, supplied 
us with a sporty, air-conditioned 


job with very low mileage. We 
were patient as we worried our 
way through Manhattan streets to 
the East River Drive where we 
were reminded that there is per- 
haps nothing more appalling than 
a high-speed, arterial highway that 
at the moment is clogged with 
maybe three times as many cars as 
it was designed to accommodate. 
Eventually we reached Connecticut 
where we encountered monumen- 
tal traffic tieups because of seem- 
ingly preposterous repair work 
schedules that narrowed the three- 
lane right-of-way of the Connecti- 
cut Turnpike and Interstate 95 to 
one lane for miles on end with little 
visible evidence that any work was 
actually taking place, and no police 
to speed the flow of traffic through 
the bottlenecks. By the time we 
reached Rhode Island, I had be- 
come the happy, unwary traveler, 
since we were deep in one of those 
conversations that a father and son 
should have but so seldom do. Thus 
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we failed to note the small signs at 
the side of the road that proclaimed 
the customary 35 mph speed limit 
for a road legally under repair. So 
I ended up ensnared in an old- 
fashioned speed trap set up by 
state troopers who seemingly could 
think of no better way to encourage 
safe driving. I was arrested for 
exceeding the speed limit by the 
shocking margin of 30 miles an 
hour, and with some two dozen 
other cars in that particular hunt- 
ers’ bag, was required to join a 
leisurely procession half a dozen 
miles down a side road to a high- 
way patrol headquarters where I 
was asked to deposit $25 as bond 
and invited to forget a scheduled 
appearance in the local court two 
weeks thereafter. You would have 
had a good laugh, I think, at the 
sight of me in that procession to the 
police station. 

Apollo 11 and the two men on 
the moon supply my next example. 
Although I found the TV scenes of 
the actual landing positively aston- 
ishing and full of all sorts of deep 
meaning, like many other Ameri- 
cans I managed to work up quite 
a head of steam concerning the na- 
tional folly of spending $24 billion 
to put two men on the moon when 
the same sum could have sharply 
bolstered our faltering attack on 
the nation’s problem of urban de- 
cay and demoralization. I even let 
myself dream about what such a 
sum of money could have done for 
our nation’s colleges and universi- 
ties, including Oberlin. 

Now let me backtrack. Like Bob 
Krulwich I find myself confused 
and frustrated. I find that I have 
difficulty reacting straightfor- 
wardly to these experiences, shap- 
ing a basic attitude toward life, 
and then sticking to it. On the one 
hand, I can worry as much as the 
next man does that the world may 
really be in worse shape, closer to 
catastrophic failure, than it has 
been for a long, long time. My in- 
telligence and my instinct both tell 
me that patience is no longer whol- 
ly a virtue, if indeed it ever was. 
We have turned a right-hand cor- 
ner in history in the sense that the 
dimension of time in the affairs of 
man has changed in revolutionary 
degree to give an urgency, that 
cannot be overstated, to our need 
to cope with and bring under some 


measure of better control, a wide 
range of extremely intractable 
problems. Thus I believe we must 
somehow try to produce at this 
moment in history a large measure 
of what we call progress. I have 
trust in human intelligence, I be- 
lieve in experimentation and re- 
form as means to progress, and I 
believe that the time for action is 
now. 

On the other hand, righteous in- 
dignation, moral fervor, the devil 
theory of human stupidity and hu- 
man misery, and the use of physi- 
cal force, always turn me off sooner 
or later as means of expressing the 
reform impulse. In many situa- 
tions that I worry about, “the other 
side of the argument” has a way 
of intruding itself and demanding 
consideration. This is not the same 
point that Bob Krulwich was mak- 
ing in his talk, but it produces in 
me the same sense of confusion and 
frustration that he felt. Like him, 
I am still holding my peace, but I 
feel a little more insane every 
minute. 

Now obviously there is a fine 
intellectual rationale supporting 
the let’s-look-at-the- other -side- 
of-the-case approach in dealing 
with life’s problems. Indeed, up to 
now at least, I think it has been at 
the heart of the educational system 
at institutions like Oberlin. But I 
am worried by the thought that I 
may be like the ass who, equally 
pressed by hunger and by thirst, 
found himself equidistant between 
a pile of hay and a pail of water. 
Buridan, a 14th Century university 
president and scholastic, posed the 
problem of what the ass would do. 
Since he would have no basis in 
logic or reason to go one way 
rather than the other, would he 
starve or die of thirst? Or would 
he actually go first one way and 
then the other on an instinctual or 
impulse basis and thus do some- 
thing to solve his problem? Being 
an ass, he presumably would have 
done exactly that. We are men, 
capable of thought, of planning a 
basis for action. But can it be that 
we are in the closing minutes of the 
Age of Reason, of man’s depend- 
ence on rational processes for the 
examination of arguments, data, 
and problems? Are we turning to- 
ward an existential or impulse ap- 
proach to problems that is making 
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people like me and our life style 
obsolete? I do keep in mind that 
this may be happening. 

The Ford foundry in Brook Park 
really is outrageous and something 
ought to be done about it, and soon. 
But my sense of self-righteousness 
gained from the knowledge that 
the College owns no Ford stock 
quickly exhausts itself. We did 
own quite a bit until a short time 
ago and we did not sell it out of 
any sense of moral indignation. 
And if we still owned some, maybe 
we could bring some stockholder 
pressure on the Ford Co. to speed 
up plans, which it probably is al- 
ready shaping, to correct the situa- 
tion. Since the College owns stock 
in well over 100 companies, we 
would have to be selective in ef- 
forts of this kind, but we might do 
something now and then. 

For example, there is the Lubri- 
zol Co. of Cleveland, in which the 
College owns 10,000 shares of 
stock. Lubrizol is an enterprising, 
generally enlightened, highly suc- 
cessful manufacturer of additives 
to gasoline and oil. As such, it may 
some day provide substantial help 
in bringing about an end to the 
pollution of the air by automobiles. 
Lubrizol is a generous supporter of 
higher education in Ohio, but its 
management has singled out Anti- 
och and Oberlin as two colleges 
that it does not want to receive 
shares in its annual gift to the Ohio 
Foundation of Independent Col- 
leges. Antioch can fight its own 
battle, but I find myself wondering 
what would happen if, armed with 
authority from the trustees, I ap- 
peared at a Lubrizol annual meet- 
ing as one of those pesky share- 
holders who asks embarrassing 
questions. It is an intriguing pos- 
sibility, although I should guess 
that more might be accomplished 
by a telephone call to Lubrizol of- 
fices with a request for an oppor- 
tunity to meet quietly with the 
people who control the company’s 
gifts to colleges for a talk about 
Oberlin. That, of course, is what 
we shall do. 

Back to Ford. Oberlin College 
owns no Ford stock, but it accepts 
grants from the Ford Foundation 
with great delight and the Founda- 
tion owns an incredible amount of 
Ford stock. We even receive grants 
from the Ford Motor Co., or at least 
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we have until I made this talk, and 
I hope we will continue to do so. 
The record clearly shows that the 
Ford company and the Ford family 
are not wholly without social con- 
sciences. Ford has done as much as 
most, and more than many Ameri- 
can business enterprises, toward 
improvement of the society in 
which it operates. It will not do to 
label its directors and managers as 
wicked, selfish men, for all the evi- 
dence suggests that they are very 
much like you and me when it 
comes to a mixture of strengths 
and weaknesses, a wish to get 
ahead personally tempered by a 
desire to better the lot of one’s 
fellowmen. For a variety of rea- 
sons they have been slow to do 
what they can to end a nasty source 
of air pollution in Cleveland. One 
of those reasons is undoubtedly 
concern about the cost factor. If 
we try to analyze all the implica- 
tions of that factor, we find that 
an important part of the task of 
building the necessary motivation 
or impulse for positive action ex- 
tends beyond the Ford company to 
society—to you and me. The Ford 
action would undoubtedly involve 
cost and that cost would almost 
certainly have to be added to the 
price of Ford cars. If General Mo- 
tors and Chrysler corrected all of 
the ways in which they, too, are 
undoubtedly contributing to the 
pollution of the environment, their 
competitive positions would re- 
main unchanged, but the price of 
the automobile, as an essential pos- 
session in the technological society 
we take for granted, would rise. 
Would we as individuals accept 
that increase without protest, par- 
ticularly since that might mean we 
would then have to curtail, by 
however small an amount, our ex- 
penditures in other directions? 

To take a somewhat different 
example, it has been very easy for 
all of us to deplore, often with 
great moral indignation, the con- 
tinuing pollution of Lake Erie by 
both private industries and public 
municipalities. How far has any 
one of us gone in his thinking about 
the economic cost—particularly as 
it would manifest itself through 
taxes and public expenditures—if 
all the corrective steps that might 
be necessary to save Lake Erie 
were taken? I am afraid we all 


find it easier to be indignant and 
critical than we do to be analytical 
and constructive. At a time when 
a city like Cleveland is struggling 
desperately to find the resources 
with which to tackle its problems 
of urban decay, poverty, racial in- 
equality and inadequate levels of 
public programs in education, 
health, and welfare, how willing 
are its citizens to see available 
public funds transferred from these 
other pressing needs to a speed-up 
in the things the city must do to 
bring an end to those causes of lake 
pollution that it is responsible for? 
Or are we willing to see our taxes 
increased, so that other public ex- 
penditures need not suffer, if that 
means that some of our own pri- 
vate expenditures must suffer? I 
think the answer here, in regard to 
Lake Erie, would be in the affirma- 
tive. 

Let us try to move a step beyond 
those images that concentrate on 
the scheming of the wicked indus- 
trialist or the inaction of the stupid 
public official to the recognition 
that, in the kind of life we lead in 
our age, choices have to be made 
between options almost as evenly 
balanced as the one Buridan’s ass 
faced, and that it will often hurt to 
contemplate the values that have 
been sacrificed along the roads not 
taken. 

I am reasonably certain that the 
way one ought to be able to travel 
between New York and Boston on 
a dependable basis is by railroad. 
The distance is not really great 
enough to make travel by air— 
however fast a plane can fly—ef- 
ficient or optimal, given the cost of 
building more airports and provid- 
ing transportation from central cit- 
ies to these airports. Think what 
a joy travel by rail between such 
cities as New York and Boston or 
Cleveland and Chicago could be if 
we were to follow Japan’s action in 
spending over a billion dollars to 
rebuild completely the rail line be- 
tween Tokyo and Osaka so that 
dozens of trains each day can pro- 
vide comfortable and dependable 
service along the 300-mile route at 
average speeds of over 100 miles 
an hour? 

I am not going to defend rail- 
road managements against their 
many sins of omission and commis- 
sion. But the shameful treatment 
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With registration on Saturday, Sept. 6, and classes starting on Monday, Sept. 8, a Sunday picnic was 
served at the Skating Rink. It followed a “Sports Day,” sponsored by the Women’s Recreation Associa- 
tion and the Intramural Managers for students and faculty. Rain, however, dampened the games. 


our society and our government 
have given the railroads of Amer- 
ica has certainly helped bring them 
to their present wretched state. 
Entirely at public expense, we 
have built limited access highways, 
that often parallel railroads; we 
have heavily subsidized the estab- 
lishment and operation of airways 
and airlines; but we continue to tax 
the railroads and to regulate their 
rates in accordance with an out- 
moded rationale set nearly 50 years 
ago. 

Similarly, a closer look at the 
Apollo 11 venture provides me 
with one more basis for confusion 
of mind and frustration of spirit as 
I weigh the other side of the argu- 
ment. For I cannot escape the con- 
clusion that it is futile to tell our- 
selves that we could have spent the 
$24 billion more effectively, more 
morally, on the rehabilitation of 
our cities or the elimination of pov- 
erty. To me the conclusion is ines- 
capable that during the 1960’s we 
did not have the social understand- 
ing, the economic will, the moral 
courage, and the political means as 
a people consciously to decide ‘to 
spend an additional $24 billion on 
rehabilitation of our own environ- 
ment rather than on the explora- 
tion of space, even if history were 
to prove such a choice to have been 
yiser one, which, of course, it 
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has not yet done. I find that fur- 
ther pondering of our national ad- 
venture in space suggests that put- 
ting Armstrong and Aldrin on the 
moon may very well now prove to 
be our salvation by way of getting 
more substantial adventures in so- 
cial reform under way here at 
home, for consider what the Apollo 
11 story tells us. As a nation we 
have incredible technological com- 
petence and an amazing ability to 
organize a fearfully intricate un- 
dertaking requiring the separate 
contributions of tens of thousands 
of individuals, a competence and 
an ability that courageously and 
systematically used to bring an end 
to pollution of air and water, to 
redesign our cities, to overcome 
near chaos in transportation and 
communication, to control the pop- 
ulation explosion, to deal with can- 
cer and heart disease, might in a 
decade of intelligent and system- 
atic effort produce equally spec- 
tacular results. 

The many references these last 
few months to the fact that $24 
billion is about one third of one per 
cent of our country’s annual Gross 
National Product leads me to one 
more digression. The present an- 
nual cost of higher education in 
this country—private as well as 
public—is estimated at $23 billion 
for 1969-70, of which the federal 


government is providing nearly $8 
billion. However, only a small part 
of this federal money is available 
for general educational purposes 
on anything like an unrestricted 
basis. The G.N.P. for 1969 is now 
estimated at $933 billion. Yet it is 
a fact that every college and uni- 
versity in the country already has 
serious financial troubles and the 
outlook for the future is mighty 
grim. What more shocking exam- 
ple can be provided of the lack of 
collective understanding, determi- 
nation, and creativity in a nation 
that is floundering as badly as we 
are in figuring out how to channel 
the three or four per cent of the 
G.N.P. into higher education that 
would enable the nation’s two 
thousand colleges and universities 
to do their job in a more satisfac- 
tory way? 

A word more about that part of 
my own sense of frustration that 
arises out of my inability to per- 
suade myself that as president of 
Oberlin I have a duty to proclaim 
my views publicly on a wide range 
of controversial social issues. 
Where do I start and where do I 
stop? What measure of compe- 
tence, if any, ought I to claim be- 
fore I sound off on a particular 
issue? If it is said that I need no 
more than the 
right to speak out against men and 


ordinary citizen’s 


matters that strike me either as un- 
wise or immoral, am I entitled to 
claim that extra advantage that the 
words of a college president are 
likely to receive? 

To cut through much more that 
needs to be said about this matter, 
let me say only that I remain con- 
vinced that I ought to devote and 
limit whatever time remains to me 
in this job to working and fighting 
for the betterment of the nation’s 
colleges and universities in gen- 
eral, and of Oberlin College in par- 
ticular. As a man who in the past 
has not hesitated to throw himself 
into many a community battle or 
say what he thought about the 
woes of the world, it can be mighty 
frustrating to try to abide by such 
a rule of public silence on all but 
matters involving the welfare of 
the College and the people identi- 
fied with it. But I am willing to go 
on living with that personal frus- 
tration, partly because I know that 
opportunities will come my way to 
serve the cause of higher education 
in unusual and sometimes contro- 
versial ways. 

In recent weeks I have thrown 
myself into an effort, that has not 
yet reached the level of broad pub- 
lic attention and concern, to per- 
suade members of the U. S. Senate 
that the so-called Tax Reform Act 
of 1969, as it passed the House of 
Representatives, would gravely en- 
danger the ability of private col- 
leges and universities to attract the 
kind of gift money that their fiscal 
and educational well-being require 
they raise in the next few years. 
Among other things this situation 
has persuaded me that this “re- 
form” tax bill is a long way from 
being a triumph of the “good guys” 
over the “bad guys.” 

I have said little about war—war 
in general and the war in Vietnam 
in particular. I do not think I could 
deal with it adequately in the 
somewhat superficial way I have 
necessarily developed the examples 
I have used. I yield to no one in 
my devout wish that the unhappy 
war in Vietnam could be brought 
to an immediate end. The other 
side of the argument with respect 
to this example is that I do not see 
how any intelligent person can 
suppose that men and nations are 
yet ready to abandon war as an 
instrument of national policy ab- 
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solutely and finally. After all, the 
Vietnam War is not the only bloody 
fighting that today stands in the 
way of the establishment of a new 
and lasting era of world peace. So 
in trying to end the war in Viet- 
nam, among other things we do 
have to face the troublesome issue 
of whether we might be buying 
peace now at the cost of a much 
bloodier war in Asia or the Pacific 
at a later date, the impact of which 
we could not possibly escape. I 
guess I would resolve this present 
dilemma, on an instinctual basis if 
necessary, by ending the war in 
Vietnam now and taking our 
chances on being able to avoid that 
later war. 

I am wholly committed these 
days to the use of all my energy 
and my ability to work with the 
other people identified with Ober- 
lin College to help it solve what I 
regard as its three great problems: 
the further shaping and refining of 
its educational programs so that 
they may be ever more consistent 
with the present understanding of 
man’s further needs; the continu- 
ing search for the funds necessary 
for the operation of such programs 
at levels of high quality, funds ob- 
tained in such ways as to preserve 
the independence of the academic 
community; and finally the im- 
provement of the institutional ar- 
rangements and procedures by 
which the College operates with 
particular reference to increasing 
the participation of students in 
those arrangements and proce- 
dures. 

Beyond that, I view my greatest 
duty and challenge to be the pres- 
ervation of an educational environ- 
ment in which all members of the 
academic community enjoy the 
greatest possible freedom to pursue 
the search for and purveyance of 
knowledge and understanding as 
vigorously and as broadly as they 
wish to and know how to. It is 
more important that the students 
and faculty of Oberlin College be 
able and anxious to speak their 
minds about the problems of our 
troubled world than it is that Ober- 
lin’s president should do so. He 
should take his satisfaction in the 
knowledge that he is helping create 
and protect a community in which 
no one else ever hesitates to say 
what he thinks. 
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Seabury Cone Mastick, ’91, A.M. ’94, 16h, ’62h 


1871-1969 


When Seabury Cone Mastick 
observed his 98th birthday last 
July 19, he told a newspaper 
reporter in Pleasantville, N.Y., 

“IT am not looking forward to being 
100. One doesn’t look forward to 
birthdays at my age.” 

He died Aug. 21 at the Royal 
Infirmary in Manchester, England, 
after becoming ill while vacationing 
in Wales with Mrs. Mastick, the 
former Kathrin Cawein, ’66h. 
Funeral services were Aug. 25 in 
Macclesfield, England, and a 
memorial service was held Sept. 20 
in St. John’s Church, Pleasantville. 

Pictured as he spoke at the Men’s 
Dinner in June 1966 on the occasion 
of his 75th reunion, Mr. Mastick 
and his first wife, the former 
Agnes Warner, ’92, were major 
benefactors of Oberlin College. 

They had met as Oberlin 
undergraduates and shared, during 
67 years of married life, a keen 
interest in social welfare, political 
and religious matters, the 
education of young persons, and 
their alma mater. Mrs. Mastick 
died in 1963. 

The Masticks gave Oberlin 
$700,000 in 1961 for Warner 
Concert Hall, which is dedicated to 
Mrs. Mastick’s parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. Lucien C. Warner, donors 
of the original Warner Hall, home 
of the Conservatory of Music 
for 60 years. 

Mr. Mastick established the 
Seabury Cone and Agnes Warner 
Mastick Scholarships in 1964. 
These are annual awards covering 
the financial needs of two entering 
freshmen, renewable for four years. 

In recent years, Mr. Mastick 
enjoyed saying that he liked having 
young people about him. He 
defined “young,” however, as 40 to 
50 while “middle age,” he said, 
was “about 70.” He gave Oberlin’s 
Coramencement address in 1966 
and said he spoke as ‘“‘an elder 
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brother of our common Alma 
Mater.” 

During this address, he noted, “If 
women today wore bloomers rather 
than shorts and slacks I am sure 
the campus would be less decora- 
tive. I am not oblivious to the 
obvious.” He chuckled as he 
recalled getting consent asa 
student to ride his bicycle outside 
the village limits. He rode 
away for three days, going as far 
as Toledo. On his return he was 
not reprimanded because he had 
stayed within the rules, but he 
said, “I was told that next time I 
must give my destination.” 

Mr. Mastick, a native of San 
Francisco who moved to New York 
State as a young attorney, had 
successive careers in law, business 
and, for more than 40 years, 
public service. For 13 years a New 
York State legislator, he was 
credited with helping shape laws 
in such areas as unemployment 
compensation, tax reform and 
slum clearance. 

In addition to his bachelor’s and 
master’s degree from Oberlin, 
he earned a law degree from the 
University of California. Oberlin 
also awarded him an honorary 
master’s degree in 1916 anda 
doctor’s degree in 1962. 

Beginning in 1930, and continu- 
ing until 1938, beyond his 
legislative term, Mr. Mastick 
served as chairman of a special 
committee appointed by Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman to study tax 
reforms. 

It was in this capacity that he 
was most prominent, although he 
often acted on his own: sponsoring 
a bill to allow women to sit on 
juries, to create a state liquor 
monopoly after the repeal of 
prohibition and establish a system 
of state unemployment 
compensation. 

With Gov. Lehman and Mayor 


Fiorello H. La Guardia of New 
York he fought for home rule for 
the city and the right of the city 
to create special housing 
authorities to undertake massive 
slum clearance. 

In a Memorial Day speech in 
1933, Mr. Mastick saw the 
Depression as the crucible of a 
new era of social responsibility. 

“America stands at the threshold 
of anew national life,” he declared. 
“The travail of the last three 
years is giving birth to a new set of 
ideals, a new sense of social 
responsibility, a new opening of 
opportunity.” 

He went on to endorse unem- 
ployment insurance, health 
insurance, old-age relief and other 
social legislation then considered 
controversial and radical. 

He also predicted that relief 
costs, rather than going down after 
the Depression, would rise and 
become a permanent feature. 

Mr. Mastick also led legislative 
battles to have the town and 
village governments in Westchester 
County superseded by a county 
executive, and to eliminate useless 
and costly government offices 
throughout the state. 

During World War I Mr. Mastick 
was a naval officer and rose to 
the rank of lieutenant commander. 
He was awarded a Silver Star 
citation for developing the “‘star 
shell” artillery ammunition. 
During World War II Mr. Mastick 
was chairman of the YMCA 
Army and Navy Department and 
supervised all its USO operations. 
His long YMCA connection 
included service on its national 
board, national council, and 
international committee. 

Survivors in addition to Mrs. 
Mastick are two nephews, Fairfax 
Mastick Cone of Chicago and 
Lawrence Dubal Cone of Sacra- 
mento, California. 
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Acting Provost Named 


Prof. Ellsworth C. Carlson, ’39, 
member of the history department 
since 1950, became acting provost 
Sept. 11, following the appointment 
of John W. Kneller, provost since 
1965, as president of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, City University of New York. 

Carlson will continue to serve as 
chairman of the Oberlin Shansi 
Memorial Association and of the 
Committee on East Asian Studies, 
and will teach one course. 

The search for a permanent suc- 
cessor to Kneller will be a primary 
concern of President Carr and the 
General Faculty Council. Mr. Carr 


Carlson 

said that all members of the College 
community will be consulted about 
the appointment. 

Kneller left Oberlin Oct. 1 to be- 
come the fifth president of Brooklyn 
College, which has the largest stu- 
dent body in the City University sys- 
tem—over 28,000 during the 1968- 
69 academic year. 

The English-born French scholar 
came to Oberlin in 1950 as an in- 
structor in French. In 1959 he be- 
came professor of French and from 
1958 to 1965 was chairman of the 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Carlson is a specialist in Far East- 
ern history and has spent nearly a 
decade in the Far East. Following 
his graduation, he taught for four 
years in China as a Shansi rep. 


Kneller 


Carlson is a native of Bridgeport, 
Conn. He and his wife, the former 
Florence L. Dunn, ’40, have four 
children. Mrs. Carlson is also a 
former Shansi rep. 


Record Enrollment 


A record number of new and return- 
ing students brought dormitories to 
overflow capacity as the 137th aca- 
demic year opened Sept. 8. 

The enrollment of approximately 
2650 includes 732 freshmen and 80 
transfer students. The College of 
Arts and Sciences has 592 freshmen 
and the Conservatory of Music, 140. 

Both divisions introduced new 
curricular offerings this fall. The 
Conservatory opened its new five- 
year program leading to the Master 
of Music in Teaching degree with 15 
upperclassmen enrolled. 

In the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, seven departments have spe- 
cial courses to make the freshman 
year more stimulating. Among these 
are Social Science and Social Cause, 
a freshman seminar offered by the 
education department; Critical Ap- 
proaches to Literature, a discussion- 
oriented course in English; and a 
section of Introduction to French 
Literature open exclusively to fresh- 
men. 

In addition, there is an increase in 
interdisciplinary offerings with a 
new program in Afro-American 
Studies, a new major in Chinese 
Studies, and a course in ethoJogy in- 
volving the departments of biology 
and psychology. There also is a new 
two-semester ad hoc course in psy- 
chology, “State Hospital: Role of the 
Non-Professional,” that emphasizes 
learning through actual experience. 

In the non-academic sphere, living 
and learning are more closely inter- 
twined through student-planned 
programs and group activities in all 
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dormitories. Baldwin Cottage is 


Afro-American House this year and | 
five other dormitories are all-class | 
coeducational residences for the first 
time. These are South Hall, Barrows 
Hall, and the language houses for 
French, German and Spanish. 


New Alumni President 


Alfred Van Horn III, ’46, became 
president of the Alumni Association 
at the Homecoming Dinner Oct. 4. 

He succeeds William L. Mezger, 
°38, who had been president since 
Jan. 1, 1967, and will serve on the 
Alumni Board as past president un- 
til Homecoming 1970. Duira Bald- 
inger Ward, ’34, (Mis. F. Champion) 
became president-elect. J. Otis 
Smith, ’63, became treasurer. 

These are the first officers to serve 
under the Constitution approved last 
April. 

Van Horn had been treasurer of 
the Alumni Association since Jan. l, 
1967, and previously was chairman 
of the Class and Club President’s 
Executive Committee. He is execu- 
tive director of the Tri-State Hos- 
pital Assembly, Chicago, III. 


Magazine Honored 


For the second successive year, the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine has re- 
ceived recognition from Newsweek 
Magazine and the American Alumni 
Council for “achievement in alumni 
publication content relating the in- 
stitution to public affairs.” 

Top recognition was given the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin with the 
University of Chicago Magazine sec- 
ond and: the Pembroke Alumna 
third. Regional awards went to 
magazines from Oberlin, Yale, 
George Washington, Tulane and 
Caltech. The Yale Alumni Magazine 
also was a regional winner in 1968. 
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LETTERS 


WOODSTOCK 


If the Woodstock Music and Art Fair 
was anything, that anything was in- 
comprehensible by the mass media’s 
frames of reference. To analyze it in 
terms of its effect on hip community 
development, drug action, or even the 
youth movement in general is a waste 
of time. This thing at White Lake, 
N. Y., wasn’t part of anything, it was 
just itself, the third largest city in the 
state for its three days. I hope to help 
you feel how it felt to be me there. 

Please note: these are my ideas, the 
way Woodstock related to me, a New 
Jersey former greaser gone pseudo- 
freak. I try to look at the Fair ina 
larger perspective, but it doesn’t 
happen. 

I am from the East, which is by pop- 
ular demand, the most unlife area 
anywhere. The eyes you meet on the 
subway divert downward quickly, the 
people who you smile at look back at 
you funny, the freaky people who 
look at you as if you’re a freak—all of 
this and more makes the East a total 
immersion in paranoia. The feel of 
being a lower-middle class pseudo 
freak in all this is one of being alone. 

Enter Woodstock Ventures Inc., and 
thousands of others you feel akin to 
get together. Before the festival, all 
these people couldn’t realize that so 
many of themselves existed now, one- 
half million together in White Lake. 

I can’t grasp that number now, but 
I did then, and it was a total feeling. 
The fences never went up at White 
Lake between thought and feeling; 
there I could think and feel the num- 
ber at the same time. At Oberlin, 
however, nothing like it. 

What I’m trying to say, I suppose, 
is that Woodstock was the first feeling 
of existence for some kind of groups; 
hippies, freaks, straight types, and 
pseudoes together. It was not the at- 
tempt and failure at a new social sys- 
tem that the major media called it, 
but the birth of a group that might 
make an attempt someday. 

That’s what it was to me, anyway. 
It was religious to see that many peo- 
ple fill up White Lake. My brother 
and I, along with three Oberlin High 
School students, had arrived Wednes- 
day; from our Bob Richards tent we 
watched as things grew. We met all 
kinds of people, people with smiles for 
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you, people to feel well with now. We 
tried to act like nice, rational campers; 
but our inexperience and country 
ways of survival and feeling made 
that impossible. People would keep 
dropping in to share our potato and 
chicken noodle soup stew, to have 
some bad ripple, or to just be there. 

With the concerts came the feelings 
of getting up at five a.m. to find thou- 
sands of others up; of sitting with the 
250 thousand others who could see 
the stage for seven hours, waiting for 
the music; of realizing when the music 
came and wasn’t great that the music 
festival wasn’t a music festival at all. 
The music played its part in getting all 
the people to White Lake. During the 
concert, the show was the rain, the 
mud, the helicopters, and most of all, 
the people—some sick, many wasted, 
most just grooving on arainy day. The 
crowd saw itself, felt itself, touched 
itself, healed itself. 

GEORGE DIFERDINANDO, ’71 

Oberlin, Ohio 


THE RELEVANT ISSUE 


Robert E. Neil’s very interesting and 
searching article (“The Relevant Is- 
sue,” May 1969) describes, correctly I 
think, the situation of a scarcity econ- 
omy where, “The goal of society as a 
whole and of all of its individual 
members is perfectly clear—survival. 
And survival is achieved through pro- 
duction, through work. The cardinal 
virtue which any society economy 
preaches is the duty to produce as 
much as possible. But in an affluent 
society this virtue becomes increasing- 
ly irrelevant.” This duty to work Mr. 
Neil refers to as part of an outmoded 
set of moral and ethical values. 

But does not the proposition (i.e. the 
work ethic itself and the suggestion 
that it is outmoded) depend on how 
big a unit we regard as “the society as 
a whole” or “the economy”? Surely, 
if we take the world as a whole, no- 
body can say that the production of 
things in general is in fact ‘more than 
we can usefully consume.” 

Think of the underconsuming mil- 
lions in India or China. Certainly in 
the light of the economic needs of the 
world as a whole we cannot adopt the 
opposite of the work ethic, if such 
there is; it seems to me to do so would 


increase the number of people starv- 
ing in the world. 

As another sidelight, look at the 
British economy, lurching from one 
crisis to another since the war. Many 
people have many theories about the 
economic troubles of Britain but most 
of them agree that one of the diffi- 
culties is the relatively low propensity 
of the British worker to work (vs the 
Germans or Japanese). 

JOHN L. DOERSCHUK ’33 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


TON OF BRICKS 


I have often been enraged by the 
Alumni Magazine but now I must re- 
act. You have dumped a ton of bricks 
on the straining camel’s back. The 
Commencement issue has done Ober- 
lin and my class a great disservice. 
Your censorship of Paul Tamminen’s 
address and even the Commencement 
address by Mayor Hatcher is unbe- 
lievable! Your hopelessly editorial 
reporting of the course of events is 
inexcusable (but certainly not un- 
usual). 

Mayor Hatcher’s speech was in large 
part a scathing attack on colleges like 
Oberlin. He was decidedly in opposi- 
tion to the president and administra- 
tion of Oberlin in the use of words 
and concepts like relevant and coer- 
cion, an aspect you failed to report. 

You, sir, are one of the media edi- 
tors mentioned by Mayor Hatcher. 
You are one of the distributors of mis- 
information who have helped to main- 
tain the American system of deceit, 
subjugation, and caste, against which 
some of us feel required to rebel. 

Let me assure you that the Alumni 
Magazine is one of the prime reasons 
for my decision not to give money, 
time, or recommendation to Oberlin 
until it rejects its present form. 

Eldridge Cleaver has written, “We 
shall have our manhood. We shall 
have it or the earth will be leveled by 
our attempts to gain it.” 

You better believe it. 

Don WELCH, ’69 
Brockport, N.Y. 


RIGHTS FOR CONSERVATIVES 


The liberals of the student and fac- 
ulty bodies have responded well to the 
propaganda and educational appeals 
of new social concepts. 

They have listened analytically and 
sympathetically, which of course is 
expected of a college which must be 
current with their programs. I won- 
der if we have made equal use of in- 
formation, history, psychology, and 
philosophy from the conservative 
point of view. I do not make this 
statement as an opposite or an alter- 
native point of view, but merely to 
offer additional thoughts that should 
be evaluated. 

T.V. and radio stations give equal 
time to those with different points of 
view. I think that we should try to 
have presented to the student body 

Continued on Page 44 
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1899 


WHITING WILLIAMS has been invited 
to give his pioneer findings in the field of 
social work and industrial relations to the 
University of Wisconsin and the Western 
Reserve Historical Society. The studies in 
social work were done for the Cleveland 
Federation for Charity and Philanthropy, 
now the Cleveland Welfare Federation. 
Compiling the labor, industrial and socio- 
logical studies has taken Mr. Williams the 
past several months. 


1904 


Mr. and Mrs. James Shreffler (EMMA 
HOLLOWAY) have moved from Akron to 
an apartment at the Copeland Oaks Meth- 
odist Retirement Home in Sebring, Ohio. 
The Greater Akron Musical Association 
gave a luncheon to honor Mrs. Shreffler’s 
work with the association ever since it was 
founded 18 years ago. 


1905 


Mrs. Harold Creglow (ELIZABETH ROD- 
HOUSE) has won two state awards from 
the Michigan Federation of Women’s Clubs 
—one for poetry and one for drama. She 
also was honored with a Christian Service 
Award for her work with young people in 
her local church at Lake Ann, Mich. 


1997 


R. DEANE SHURE, minister of music for 
the past 48 years at the Mount Vernon 
Place United Methodist Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C., retired last June. A special 
reception was held following his last of- 
ficial act, June 29, when he directed the 
music for the living picture presentation 
of six windows in the sanctuary. Earlier, 
a special program of his compositions was 
played by his students at the Sunday Eve- 
ning Fellowship service at the church. 
An anthem written by a member of the 
sanctuary choir, in honor of his 84th birth- 
day, was sung by the choir on June l. 
This anthem, including excerpts from Mr. 
Shure’s writings, was a complete surprise 
to him. The minister of the church, Dr. 
Albert P. Shirkey, wrote ‘. . . his influence 
in the city, the nation, and in the sections 
of the world where he is known rank him 
as one of the continually creative men of 
religious music. Deane has shared with us 
all his deep and abiding friendship and 
made our years of togetherness years of 
IOV. 


1912 


LAURENCE MacDANIELS represented 
Oberlin at the inauguration of Lawrence 
Park as president of Mansfield State Col- 
lege last April. 


last July 


journalism 
when he wrote his final newspaper column. 
He became a columnist 26 years ago after 
being a professor of law at Columbia, editor 
of Newsweek, and assistant secretary of state 
during the F. D. Roosevelt administration. 


his long career in 


1914 


FLORENCE KISSEL Ferris has moved to 
Atlanta, Ga., to be near her daughter. Ad- 
dress: Wesley Woods Towers, 1825 Clifton 
Road N.E., Box 598, Atlanta, Ga. 30333. 

Fred, '13, and MARJORIE TOWER Peake, 
Oak Park, Ill., recently entertained ALICE 
COFFIN Arnold, their house guest from 
Lakeside, Ohio, FLORENCE PEASE Math- 
ews of La Grange, Ill., and LURA HUM- 
LONG Kingham of Evanston. 


1916 


DONALD M. LOVE has resigned effective 
Dec. 31 from the Board of Trustees of 
Lorain County Community College. He has 
been a member since 1963 and chairman 
since 1967. He resigned because it is a 
practice in some colleges that trustees, 
when becoming age 75, resign at the end of 
the calendar year. 

Mr. and Mrs. LOWELL RAYMOND (DOR- 
OTHY GEORGE) were honored Aug. 23 at 
a golden wedding reception at the Church 
of the Master, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
where both are dedicated workers. Each 
has also been involved in social action to 
improve their neighborhood, city, state and 
country. Mrs. Raymond has served the 
League of Women Voters for 30 years, and 
the Great Books program for 23. She also 
is a PACE volunteer. Mr. Raymond still 
writes articles and short stories, teaches a 
Sunday School class and is active in Scout- 
ing. They have two daughters, 11 grand- 
children and two great grandchildren. 


1917 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Black 
(RUTH RENTON) in Broken Arrow, Se- 
dona, Ariz., was one of four which were 
opened to the public during the ninth 
annual Sedona House and Garden Tour. 
The house, in which the Blacks have lived 
since 1965, is furnished chiefly with Oriental 
pieces and American antiques. 


1918 


The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley U. North 
(MARGARET WRIGHT, k) are retiring 
this month to Mt. San Antonio Gardens, 
Claremont, Calif., one of the Congregational 
Homes Inc. The Rev. Mr. North is a former 
general secretary of the Division of Church 
Extension and Evangelism of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Congregational and 
Christian churches; he also was secretary 
of the General Council of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian churches. 


1913 


1920 


RAYMOND C. MOLEY, A.M., terminated 


30 


CAROL WALLACE Clark (Mrs. Mills G.) 


has been named supervisor of student and 
intern teaching for the College’s department 
of education. 

John W. Molyneaux, grandson of Mr. and 
Mrs. GLENN I. MOLYNEAUX (HELEN C. 
WATSON, k), and Ann W. Stephens were 
married Aug. 30 at First Church in Oberlin. 
The bride’s mother is Dr. Jeanne Hibbard 
Stephens, ’33. 


1922 


THEODORE SOLLER has completed a 
two-year project at the Lowell Observatory 
in Flagstaff, Ariz., and is director of Lab- 
oratory Services in the chemistry depart- 


ment at Northern Arizona Univ. this 
academic year. Address: 407 David Drive, 
Flagstaff. 

1923 


ADAM BEITTEL, A.M., president emeritus 
since 1964 of Tougaloo College in Mississip- 
pi, gave the baccalaureate sermon, at Toug- 
aloo’s June commencement. 

Mr. and Mrs. Erwin W. Eggleston (HELEN 
KINTNER) have moved to 2552 Lillis Lane, 
Billings, Mont., where he is with the re- 
gional office of the U. S. Bureau of Re- 
clamation. 

SIDNEY L. GULICK, dean of arts and 
sciences at San Diego State College since 
1959, retired in June but continues to serve 
the college in a part-time capacity as ad- 
ministrative adviser. From 1945 to 1959, he 
was associate professor and then professor 
of English at San Diego State. When Dean 
Gulick retired, President Malcolm A. Love 
said he had “as great an impact on this 
college as any other individual in its his- 
tory.’ He was author of the preamble 
(1966) to the college’s academic master 
plan, which is used as the basic guideline 
in structuring new academic programs. He 
also authored programs to accelerate and 
stimulate superior students, participation 
in overseas study programs, special study 
plans leading to degrees in Latin American, 
Asian and European studies. He circum- 
vented “massive systemwide red tape” to 
develop an academic major in Afro-Amer- 
ican studies which goes into operation this 
fall. 

J. EARL McCORMICK is enjoying his 
sixth year of retirement in Costa Mesa, 
Calif. His wife, Alice, has accepted a new 
position as office manager of the Bill Jones 
Sportscar Center in Costa Mesa. 


1924 


Mrs. GRACE SMITH Brooks has retired 
after teaching English for 14 years in the 
West Geauga (Ohio) School system. 

Mrs. Arthur W. Reynolds (ALICE JACK- 
SON, k) is living with her son at 701 W. 
Silver St., Hobbs, N. M. 88240. She is well 
recovered from a serious illness, and keeps 
busy in her field of child care. 


1925 
Mrs. Charles Corey (DOROTHY -GASS- 
AWAY) has had a $500 fellowship estab- 


lished in her name by the Western Springs 
(Illinois) branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. Mrs. Corey her- 
self attended Oberlin on an AAUW scholar- 
ship. She and her husband, ’26, and their 
daughter, Janet, live in Springdale, Ill. 
and are enjoying Mr. Corey’s retirement 
from the Quaker Oats Co. by travel and 
remaining active in the village. Janet, an 
executive secretary at the Harris Trust in 
Chicago, is also a member of Western 
Springs branch, AAUW. 

William H. Morgan, husband of HELEN 
TODD Morgan, died June 15, 1969. 


1926 


ARTHUR CROLEY has retired as uni- 
versity organist and associate professor at 
Fisk University, where he had served since 
1938. He also was chairman of the Univer- 
sity’s concert series. At the Festival of Fine 
Arts and Music last April, Mr. Croley 
played the Poulene Organ Concerto on the 
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Fisk University Choir program accompanied 
by members of the Nashville Symphony 
Orchestra. He is organist of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Nashville and will 
teach privately in his home studio where 
he has built a seven-rank organ from an 
old Felgemaken instrument: his plans also 
include travel in Europe. 

ROBERT M. DUNCAN, professor of 
modern languages at the Univ. of New 
Mexico since 1938, retired in June. He and 
Mrs. Duncan (Nina Baldwin, ’28) plan to 
continue to live in Albuquerque and also 
look forward to travel in Europe. 

VIRGINIA C. SMITH retired in July from 
full-time classification work in the Oberlin 
College Library, where she has been em- 
ployed since the fall of 1928. Since Sep- 
tember she has been at the library part- 
time. 


—)]  ——————————S—S—S—S—SsS— 


1927 


ee ee ee. 

HESTER GROVER retired in September 
from the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee in Philadelphia, and lives with her 
sister, Frances, ’25, in Winter Park, Fla. 

LELTA F. HOLLOWAY retired in June, 
after 41 years of service in the Oberlin Col- 
lege Library, 31 years in the reference de- 
partment. She is continuing her work 
there on a part-time basis. 

HOWARD W. TESSEN and his wife have 
returned from Asuncion, Paraguay, and 
Mr. Tessen is now professor of modern 
languages and linguistics at Memphis State 
Univ. 


1928 


JOHN R. McPHEE was chairman of this 
year’s Youngstown (Ohio) State University 
football season ticket drive. 

U. S. Rep. CHARLES A. MOSHER (R.- 
Oberlin), has given his public papers to 
the Kent State University Library, now 
under construction. 


1929 


Dr. LESTER EDDY, who had not been 
actively practicing for about a year, re- 
sumed his practice of medicine and surgery 
at a new office in Sussex, N.J., in Septem- 
ber. Dr. Eddy also is continuing on the 
staffs of Alexander Linn Hospital, Sussex, 
and Newton Memorial Hospital, Newton. 
Dr. and Mrs. Eddy (Elizabeth Tuckley, ’30) 
live in Sussex. 

Mrs. Paul Frank (LILLIAN SPELMAN) 
is on leave of absence from Otterbein Col- 
lege and is teaching history of Western Art 
at Kobe College in Japan. Her address: 4-1, 
Okadayama, Nishinomiya, Hyogo-Ken, Ja- 


pan, 662. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gillespie (MARY 
McNUTT) have bought an old house at 


429 NW 18th St., Corvallis, Ore., and are 
fixing it up to use as home base for their 
“many activities in church and commun- 
ity.’ They work with Mexican Americans 
in the migrant camps, as well as with many 
students from Latin-American countries. 
They also have enjoyed visiting and hiking 
with Mr. and Mrs. Karl Brown (Luella 
Eisenmann, ’28) on the Oregon beaches. 
The Gillespies now have two grandsons. 
After the meeting of the Kentucky An- 
nual Conference of the United Methodist 
Church last June, Mr. and Mrs. Charles N. 
W. White (ETHEL EVERSOLE) moved from 
Somerset of the Lake Cumberland Region 
to Paris, Ky., 19 miles north of Lexington. 


1930 


ELTON S. COOK, dean of the Cincinnati 
Institutum Divi Thomae, presented a paper 
at the international biophysics congress at 
M.1LT. in August. The paper gave evidence 
that a magnetic field has an effect in abat- 
ing the growth of tumor cells. 

BERNARD L. GLADIEUX, director of the 
management consulting firm Knight and 
Gladieux, Inc., New York, has announced 
that the corporation has merged with an- 
other management consulting firm and has 
become Knight, Gladieux and Smith, Inc. 
Mr. Gladieux remains as director. 
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Fabian Bachrach 


George H. Brown, ’29, became direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Census Sept. 
1, succeeding A. Ross Eckler who 
had served as director since 1965. 

Eckler, a government employee 
since 1935, will remain as a con- 
sultant to Brown as the Bureau next 
year will conduct its most extensive 
decennial census. In recent weeks 
there have been bitter discussions on 
Capitol Hill because some Congress- 
men think certain questions in the 
1970 Census are an invasion of 
privacy. 

Proposed queries make it manda- 
tory that unmarried couples admit 
their illicit relationship to the cen- 
sus taker and failure to answer 
questions could result in jail sen- 
tences or fines. 

Brown had been director of mar- 
keting research for the Ford Motor 
Co. since 1954 and participated in 
development of the Mustang, four- 
passenger Thunderbird, Falcon and 
Fairlane. He is a past president of 
the American Marketing Associa- 
tion. From 1937 to 1954 he was pro- 
fessor of marketing at the Univ. of 
Chicago. His wife, the former Cath- 
erine Smith, ’28, died in 1962. 


1931 


JOSEPH S. HIMES has joined the faculty 
of the University of North Carolina as pro- 
fessor of sociology and anthropology at the 
Greensboro branch. He left the faculty of 
North Carolina Central University in Dur- 
ham to be one of the first two of his race 
to become full professors at UNC. 

STEWART McKELVEY, who has been 
with Republic Steel Corp. since 1942, has 
become manager of salary administration 
and organization planning at the general 
offices in Cleveland. 


1932 


Mrs. Paul F. Robinson (LILLIAN HOR- 
TON), acting head of organ instruction in 
the department of sacred music, Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago, has become or- 
ganist for Gary Memorial Methodist 
Church, Wheaton, Ill. 


1933 


ALLEN T. BONNELL, president of Phil- 
adelphia Community College, was awarded 
an honorary doctor of letters degree by 
The Drexel Institute of Technology last 
June. 

GEORGE S. WOOD, vice president of 
First National Bank and Trust Co., Lima, 
Ohio, served last summer on the faculty of 
the sixth annual Ohio School of Installment 
Credit at Kent State University. The course 
Was sponsored by the Ohio Bankers Asso- 
ciation and some 80 bankers were enrolled. 


1934 


Dr. PAULINE ROHM Goger, of the Hun- 
terdon (N. J.) County unit of the American 
Cancer Society, is one of a group of doctors 
giving educational talks about cancer pre- 
vention and its eradication. Dr. Goger 
also is advisor in the Mastectomee Rehabili- 
tation Program conducted by the Hunter- 
don ACS unit, and is the author of five 
medical publications, including a report on 
the Medical Center. 


1935 


Mrs. Catherine S. Chilman (CATHERINE 
STREET) has become dean of the faculty 
at Hood College, Frederick, Md. She also 
has recently completed a book for the Na- 
tional Joint Commission on the mental 
health of children, which has been sent to 
Congress, in the form of a report. 

WILLIAM C. VENMAN has become as- 
sistant dean of administration at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. He has been 
assistant to the provost and director of the 
summer session at the university since 
1962. 


1936 


EDWIN BERRY recently was elected a 
trustee of Reed College. Last June he re- 
signed as executive director of the Chicago 
Urban League after 1315 years with the 
organization, but plans to continue work 
with civil rights organizations in Chicago. 

GEORGE DEAL represented Oberlin at 
the April 25 inauguration of Ronald G. 
Weber as president of Mount Union College. 


1937 


JOHN ADAM Jr. has been elected a di- 
rector of State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
of America. He is a senior vice president 
of State Mutual, and is president and di- 
rector of Guarantee Mutual Assurance Co. 
of America, The Hanover Insurance Co., 
Massachusetts Bay Insurance Co. and 
California Compensation and Fire Co. 

Mrs. Samuel S. Dubin (LYDIA R. SYM- 
ONS) received the Master of Arts degree 
from Penn State Univ. in June. 


1938 


MELVILLE KENNEDY Jr., professor of 
political science at Bryn Mawr College and 
his wife (Luella McCalla, °48) left the 
United States in mid-September on a two- 
year assignment with the American Friends 
Service Committee as Quaker representa- 
tives in South Asia. From offices in New 
Delhi, Mel travels throughout India as well 
as Ceylon, Nepal, Pakistan and Afghanistan, 
consulting with government officials, edu- 
ecators and other professional people, ar- 


ranging conferences and seminars to in- 
crease understanding between the peoples 
of the area. The Kennedys’ children, Les- 
lie, 21, and Gail, 10, are with their parents. 

The Seattle Youth Symphony Orchestra, 
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directed by VILEM SOKOL, has announced 
a series of concerts Nov. 25, March 2 and 
May 25 at the Seattle Opera House. 


1939 


RUSSELL BENTLEY represented Oberlin 
Oct. 11 at the inauguration of Richard C. 
Jones as president of the State University 
of N. Y. at Cortland. 

RAYMOND CUMMINGS served as Ober- 
lin’s official delegate Sept. 26 at the in- 
auguration of Lewis William Bluemle Jr. as 
president of the State University of New 
York Upstate Medical Center. 

Mrs. Vergil Ort (LOREENE LOVE), pro- 
fessor of education, director of student 
teaching and professional laboratory ex- 
periences at Bowling Green State Univ., 
spoke at the 2lst annual meeting of the 
Central Ohio Heart Association. Her topic: 
“Creating and Maintaining our Image in 


the Community.” Mr. Ort is assistant to 
the Dean, College of Education, at Bowling 
Green. 


The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel G. Warr 
(DOROTHY GETTY) moved in October to 
St. Petersburg, Fla., where Mr. Warr be- 
came senior pastor of Garden Crest U. P. 
Church after serving as pastor of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, since January 1952. Dorothy 
was first vice president of the Youngstown 


his own public relations and fund raising 
firm, Paul Blanshard Associates, working 
with educational, health, intergroup and 
other non-profit organizations, primarily in 
the Philadelphia-New York-Washington 
area. For over 20 years he has done this 


sort of work, and educational broadcasting, 


Alumni Children Enroll 


SEVENTY-FOUR of the 732 fresh- 
men who enrolled at Oberlin this 
fall and two of the 80 other entering 
students are sons or daughters of 
Oberlin alumni. All but four of 
these newcomers are pictured on 
this or the following five pages. 

Jessica Anderson, Robin Bush- 
man, Virginia Hartley, Elizabeth 
Hayward, Pamela McClain and 
Cheryl Price, all freshmen, are in 
the Conservatory. All others listed 
and shown are in the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 


was executive vice president of the Amer- 
ican Leprosy Missions. 


1942 


ANN BOWEN, associate professor of 
music at Lake Forest College, is on a sab- 
batical leave. She plans to investigate new- 
baroque influences in contemporary piano 
music, spending the winter term in New 
York and Princeton, N. J., and the spring 
term in Florence. 

Mrs. OTTA MAE JONES Christy, voice 
teacher and head of the music department 
at John Adams High School in Cleveland, 
was chosen to represent the Cleveland 
Board of Education in a seminar at the 
graduate school music department of Ohio 
State University, entitled ‘‘Music in the 
Inner City Schools.”’ 

ANDREW DELANEY, senior vice pres- 
ident and director of American General 
Insurance Co. in Houston, is one of five 
new directors of the Life and Casualty As- 
sociation. Since 1967 he has served as 
civilian representative on ae three-man 
Board of Actuaries of the Retired Service- 
men’s Family Protection Plan. This was a 
presidential appointment. 

ALLEN P. DUDLEY, associate general 
manager of the Findlay (Ohio) Republican- 
Courier, has been named a vice president 
of the Findlay Publishing Co., publisher of 


ABOVE: Jonathan Albrink (Wilhelm, ’37), Thomas Allenson (Douglas and Nancy Edwards Allenson, both ’48), Jessica Anderson (Oscar, 40, 
and Dorothy Sebelin Anderson, ’42), Susan Anderson (Wallace, ’46, and Elizabeth Caldwell Anderson, ’44), Eugene Beer (Albert, ’41), 
Frances Belknap (Dr. Elston, ’45, and Dorris Kemmerer Belknap, 746). 
BELOW : John Branigan (Durward, ’36, and Virginia Priebe Branigan, ’38), Meredith Bunting (Dorelen Feise, ’44), Robin Bushman (Irvin, 
39), Roger Clayman (David, ’30), Dorothy Crow (Eleanor Gish, ’38), Joseph Danton (J. Periam, ’28). Nor PIcTURED: Douglas Anderson, 
"72 (Wallace, ’46, and Elizabeth Caldwell Anderson, ’44), David Christie (John A., 42). 


YWCA and taught part-time at the Penn- 
Ohio Junior College. Son Sam is a trainee 
in the purchasing department at U. S. Steel 
in Pittsburgh after finishing Army duty in 


Korea. Daughter Andrea is a junior at 
Muskingum. 
1940 


Antonio DiBiasio Sr., father of SPARTO- 
CO DiBIASIO, died in Cleveland July 19 at 
the age of 76. He was retired foreman for 
the Davenport Construction Co. 

The Rev. LLOYD E. GRESSLE became 
rector of St. James Episcopal Church in 
Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 1. He and Mrs. Gressle 
(MARGUERITE KIRKPATRICK) are living 
at 115 N. Duke St. Lloyd had been dean of 
the cathedral of St. John in Wilmington, 
Del. 

RUTH LEISERSON Sims (Mrs Albert G.) 
is serving the first year of a two-year term 
as president of the League of Women Voters 
of Connecticut. 


1941 


PAUL BLANSHARD Jr. 


has established 
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for and with the kind of organizations he 
now counsels. He and Priscilla, ’40, remain 
at 814 Carpenter Lane, Philadelphia, where 
in their 1840 weaver’s cottage (modernized) 
he has just set up his new business office. 

JOHN HARVEY went to Europe for five 
weeks last summer to see, hear and play 
many new and old organs and to take care 
of some University of Wisconsin affairs... 
taking delivery of a new organ in Vienna 
and shopping for new bells for a carillon. 


Daughter Ann graduated from U. W. in 
June, and started management training 
with Gimbels Department store in Muil- 


waukee in July. 

Rev. DANIEL TAIMOOK KIM, t, is work- 
ing at the Korea Mental Health Center in 
Seoul as a personal counselor. He has re- 
cently returned to Korea from clinical, 
pastoral and psychiatric counseling training 
at St. Elizabeth Hospital in Washington, 
D. C. Address: Sophia House, 52-4, 2Ka, 
Choong Moo Ro, Chung Ku, Seoul. 

Mrs. John H. Oesch (PRISCILLA Mc- 
CORMICK) is president of the YWCA of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

OSBORNE E. SCOTT, t, is the chairman 
of the new department of urban and ethnic 
studies at City College, (N.Y.). He formerly 


the newspaper and operator of Radio Sta- 
tions WFIN and WFIN-FM. He has been 
with the paper since 1956 following seven 
years aS program director of WFIN. Allen 
is active in community affairs and keeps 
up with his music. He’s a member of the 
board of the Lima Orchestra Association, 
the Bowling Green University Opera Asso- 
ciation Advisory Council and is organist at 
First Presbyterian Church. 

J. ROBERT KING was one of six Univ. 
of Delaware faculty members to receive 
an “Excellence in Teaching Award” of 
$1,000. 

The Rev. EMERSON SANDERSON, t, and 
his wife are in Pago Pago for the National 
Council of Churches on a two-pronged as- 
signment; half time serving Samoan 
churches and pastors as advisors, and half 
time working with the palagris who are 
there on government contract. In February 
they plan to travel to Fiji and then to New 
Zealand for a couple of weeks. 


1943 


The Bob Dunlaps (JINNY GRIFFITH) 
have returned to Lahore after a summer at 
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Northville, N. Y. They expect to spend 
another two years in Lahore, where Bob is 
a surgeon at the United Christian Hospital 
(Presbyterian Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relation). Son Scott is at the 
American University of Beirut, Lebanon, 
on his junior year abroad from Wooster 
where he is a pre-med major. Son Doug 
graduated from Mt. Hermon in June and is 
working this year in a Kibbutz in Israel. 

VLADIMIR DUPRE has become director 
of regional and metropolitan activities of 
the National Institute for Applied Behav- 
ioral Science, Washington, D. C. Previously 
he was director of the Midwest Group for 
Human Resources, Kansas City, Mo., a 
division of the NTL Institute. 

GORDON E. HUGHES has become as- 
sistant vice presideni-personnel relations at 
Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio. He 
had been director of personnel for the 
Armco International Division since 1965. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Ryan (MARY 
BETH HARTSON) have moved to 315 Siesta 
Drive, Sarasota, Fla. 33581. Mary Beth is 
employed in a new ‘‘Services for Emotion- 
ally Disturbed Children” in the Sarasota 
County public schools. Their daughter, 
Mary Elizabeth, °68, was married June 15 
to Charles M. Cole, ’68, in Cincinnati. 

HORTENSE PACE Taylor (Mrs. Stephen 
J.) appeared on the Ed Sullivan Show (CBS- 
TV) Aug. 17 as director of the District of 
has recently been listed in Who’s Who in 


ABOVE: John Day (Emily West, ’34), Cynthia Dettman (Paul, y 
(Joseph and Joann Finley Elder, both ’51), Lee Fisher (Stanley, 75 
BELOW: David Good (Lawrence, ’38, and Evelyn Villwock Good, 


Columbia Festival Chorus. The show was 
video-taped April 21 in connection with the 
third annual All-City Choral Music Festival, 
organized in 1967 by Hortense who has been 
assistant director of music since 1965. She 
recently was appointed to a three-year term 
with the D.C. Commission on the Arts. 


ROBERT WALTERS and his family are in 
France, where Bob is spending his sab- 
batical year working on texts for a new 
edition of Voltaire’s complete works. After 
September 1970 they will be back in Lon- 
don, Ontario. 


1944 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Bein (ALICE COUL- 
TER), after 1614 years in the Kansas City 
area, have moved to Old Tappan, N. AIP 
where Don is vice president and general 
manager of Inland Dynatronics, Inc., at 
Hackensack. Daughter Miriam entered 
Southern Methodist University in Septem- 
ber. Martha, 14, spent the summer at In- 
terlocken:; Paul, 11, is active in Scouting. 

JAMES DEW, of the University of Mon- 
tana, presented his work ‘Exhibit Three 
at the Ketterer Art Center in July. Jim 
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the West, and has exhibited his work in a 
number of cities. For the past five years 
he has been on a three-man selection com- 
mittee for the International School Art 
Program in the western area. 

The Rev. LAWRENCE DURGIN, t, ’64h, 
pastor of the Broadway United Church of 
Christ, New York City, was awarded the 
honorary Doctor of Divinity degree by 
Dartmouth last June. 


1945 


The Rev. HARRY L. BIGELOW, t, con- 
ducted the marriage service Sept. 4 for his 
daughter, Victoria, °70, and David Elsner, 
‘70, at Lyndhurst (Ohio) Community Pres- 
byterian Church. 

ROBERT GILMAN has received an A.M. 
in speech pathology and audiology from the 
University of Colorado and has moved to 
1551 Palm St., San Luis Obispo, Calif. 93401, 
where he is a speech therapist. 

CHARLES HOFFMAN, professor of Ger- 
man at Ohio State, has become department 
chairman. He has been a member of the 


OSU faculty since 1964. 

AUGUST MEIER, university professor of 
history at Kent State, has collaborated with 
Elliott Rudwick, also a professor at KSU, 
in editing a two-volume work, ‘“‘The Making 


of Black America,’ published by Atheneum. 
They are also working on a general study 
of the 20th century civil rights movement 


and a book on the Congress of Racial 
Equality. 
1946 


The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. ERSTON BUTTER- 
FIELD, t, have moved from Columbus, 
Ohio to 4620 Seeley Ave., Downers Grove, 
Ill. 60515, where Erston has become “Con- 
ference Minister” of the Illinois Conference 
of the United Church of Christ. They have 
a grandson, Chris, born April 1. 

The Rev. STUART OLBRICH, t, has be- 
come minister of the Congregational 
Church of Mountain Home, Idaho. _He pre- 
viously served the Provo (Utah) Commun- 
hh ie & “ch, for six years. 

GAN. YESSLER Orr (Mrs. Carl Orr) 
swept all four Grinnell (Iowa) wards to 
win the 18th District senate seat in the 
State Legislature. Joan will assume her 

: duties in January. 
new ARGARET JOY WILLMOTT has re- 
ceived her master of psychology degree 
from McGill University. 


1947 


Mr. and Mrs. Rothwell P. Broyles (PHYL- 
LIS FREELAND) have moved to 3844 Sil- 
verado Trail, Calistoga, Calif. 94515. She 
teaches Spanish at the Joint Union High 
School there. 

CHARLES DOLD has been business man- 
ager at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn since 
last February. His wife (Henrietta Willig, 
48) has completed work for an MST at 
Hofstra in science supervision and _ prin- 
cipalship and continues in high school 
biology teaching and curriculum planning 
trying to avoid the draft to administration. 

The Rev. MARVIN C. GRIFFIN, t, newly- 
appointed pastor of Ebenezer’ Baptist 
Church, Austin, Tex., was a delegate to the 
65th annual National Baptist Summer 
School and Baptist Training Union Con- 
gress in Chicago in June. He also was a 
delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
vention there in 1968. 

Mrs. BETTY DETWEILER Hanson and 
Milton S. Heath Jr. were married Dec. 27, 
1968, and are living at 213 North Boundary 
St., Chapel Hill, N. C. Mr. Heath is asso- 
ciate director of the Institute of Govern- 
ment, University of North Carolina. 

ANDREW LEE has been appointed head 
of the research department of Universal 
City Studios, Universal City, Calif. With 
Universal since 1955, he received his Master 


743, and Jean Emery Dettman, ’45), Daniel Donnelly (Landy, ’40), Shonti Elder 
0), Nancy Fisher (Nancy Garbison Hughes, ’42, and Mark Fisher, ’43). 

’41), Eric Goulder (Norman, ’36), Robert Grabill (Elliott, RY 4 and Martha 
Loomis Grabill, ’44), Allen Harden (Herbert, ’43), Virginia Hartley (Margaret Wagner, °43), Elizabeth Hayward (William and Shirley Bobier 
Hayward, both ’51). 


of Library Science degree at U.S.C. in 1966. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD LEH- 
MAN, t, announce the: arrival of a son, 
Thomas Richard, born Aug. 3 and adopted 
a few days later. The Lehmans have moved 
to 84 Hollins Lane, East Islip, N. Y. 11730. 

CARL ROWAN, who gave the Commenc- 


ment address at the Drexel Institute of 
Technology last June, was awarded their 
honorary degree of doctor of letters. Mrs. 


M. E. Caspari (SARAH BOCKOVEN) re- 
ceived her master of science in library 
science degree from the same institution. 

JOHN B. SHAW, English chairman at 
Hiram College, gave his views on “As You 
Like It’’ in connection with the last sum- 
mer’s Great Lakes Shakespeare Festival in 
Lakewood, Ohio. David P. Young, associate 
professor of English at Oberlin, discussed 
“Troilus and Cressida.”’ 

Mrs. Elliot Schick (RENNE B. SAFFIR) 
has received her master of education degree 
from the Univ. of Miami (Fla.). 

HAROLD F. WILSON has been promoted 
to associate director of research for Rohm 
and Haas Co., Philadelphia manufacturer of 
plastics chemicals, fibers and pharmaceuti- 
cals. Fred had been assistant director since 
August 1968. 
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1948 
DAVID CRONON has completed three 
years as chairman of the department of 


history at the Univ. of Wisconsin, and in 
July he became the director of the Univer- 
sity’s institute for research in the hu- 
manities. 

JOANNE WILDER DAVIS (Mrs. Luther 
Davis Jr.) is teaching the perceptually 
handicapped again this year in the Wayland 
(Mass.) Public Schools. Joanne received 
the master of education degree from Har- 
vard in June 1968. 

The Ted Davises (NANCY CHAPIN) and 
daughter, Cathy, ’72, who live in Denver 
and took a trip to New England last sum- 
mer, set some kind of record for seeing 
other Oberlinians. On the trip they visited: 
MARTY LIPSON LEPOW and daughter 
Laurie, '72; Debbie Gray, ’72; Jean Van Tuyl 
Elliott, °49; Tom Axtell, ’72, son of the late 
Enid Harper Axtell, ‘41, and nephew of 
Carl and Lois Schmidt, “41. Visitors in 
Denver included Eric, 45, MARY KAY and 
Katherine, ’72, Tachau; JIM and LYNN 
GOTTSHALL, Sarah Westphal, ’72. 

BiLL GUENTHER has been promoted to 
professor of chemistry at the University of 
the South (Sewanee), Tenn. His book on 
Quantitative Chemistry and Equilibrium 
was published last year by Addison-Wesley. 
The summer music center at Sewanee at- 
tracts many Oberlin people. Prof. Kenneth 


Pe 
rs cy 


ABOVE: Christine Helms (Carl, ’36), Deirdre Hennings (Robert, 


Hollins College, Va., awarded a grant to 
JOHN DIERCKS, professor and chairman of 
its department of music, for travel last sum- 
mer and collaboration in writing a music 
theory text on vocal-style partwriting and 
its application at the keyboard. 

Mr. and Mrs. WENDELL Q. HALVERSON, 
t, live in Storm Lake, Iowa, where he is 
president of Buena Vista College and his 
wife, Marian, teaches French in two small 
high schools. Peder, their oldest, who spent 
the summer in Puerto Rico, teaches high 
school English; Ingrid just finished at 
Buena Vista College and Timothy attends 
the Mt. Hermon School. 

WILMOT HESS, A.M., director of science 
and applications at the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration’s Manned Space- 
craft Center in Houston, has been appointed 
director of the Environmental Science Serv- 
ices Administration’s research laboratories 
in Boulder, Colo. He will direct a wide 
range of fundamental investigations to in- 
crease knowledge of the geophysical en- 
vironment and to develop advanced envi- 
ronmental services. 

The MAX HODGE (Virginia Davis, ’48) 
family, after 18 years out of the States, 
have returned to live near Washington. 
Max has been assigned by the State De- 
partment to the Bureau of International 


Organization Affairs, Office of International 
Conferences. 
Catholic University 


Jinny has been accepted at 
for work leading to- 


ident of the Community Council of Greater 
New Haven, Conn. 

EARLE M. BOARDMAN is assistant pro- 
fessor of music and orchestra director at 
Wisconsin State University, Platteville, Wis., 
where the Boardmans have bought a home 
at 195 N. Washington St. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM C. CHILD Jr. 
(NANCY SOLLER), and their sons, Lincoln 
and Douglas, Northfield, Minn., have be- 
come a bi-racial family with the adoption 
of Cynthia Megan, born June 21. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM D. DALGETY 
(Gloria Clay, ’49) have moved from Min- 
neapolis to ,Buffalo, where Bill is a sales 
engineer for Curtiss-Wright. 

HENRY DIEHL recently returned to the 
states after five years in Ghana, where he 
worked for the United Church of Christ 
Board for World Ministries as an educa- 
tional missionary, and has become assistant 
professor of mathematics at Defiance Col- 
lege. 

Di(avid) CAMPBELL JOHNSON is as- 
sistant conductor of the National Ballet of 
Canada. Address: 79 Jameson Ave., Apt. 
208, Toronto 3, Ontario. 

WESLEY KING of the Frederick B. North- 
rup Jr. Agency in Syracuse, representa- 
tive for the Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
in Pittsfield, Mass., was cited as the leading 
producer of new Berkshire Fund accounts 
in the company’s spring sales campaign. 
Last year he sold more than a million 


50), William Hewitt (William R., ’47), David Hildner (David, 742, and Barbara 


Bradley Hildner, 47), Daniel Hinrichs (Neal and Gertrude Verstegen Hinrichs, both ’47), Burton Holmes (Burton H., ’36). 
BELOW: Cynthia Howard (Robert, *41, and Eleanor McCleary Howard, ’43), Margaret Hume (Willis, 728), Glen Jenkins (Herbert, ’48), William 
Jurma (Katherine Zeis, ’38), Doris Kafka (Rita Petschek, ’45), Alalia Kempner (Edward M. and Harriet Sumnicht Kempner, both ’40). 


Moore of the Conservatory has been guest 
conductoy of the orchestra for several sum- 
mers. One of his students, Wilfred Roberts, 
63, of the Dallas Symphony is bassoon 
teacher. Last summer, Daniel Orbach, ’72 
was concertmaster, 

RICHARD HESS has been elected pres- 
ident and a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of FML Growth Fund Inc., a mutual 
fund sponsored by The Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Philadelphia. Previously 
Dick had been vice president of FML 
Growth Fund and president and a director 
of FML Funds Distribution Co. Inc. 

Mrs. CHARLENE PETERSON, soprano, 
was guest artist in July at Midland, Mich., 
when two chamber music concerts were 
presented as part of the Sixth Annual Delta 
College Summer Festival of Arts. Char and 
her husband, Harold, ’44, moved to Midland 
from Oberlin in 1968, when he became Dean 
of the College of Education at Saginaw 
Valley College. 


1949 
EDWARD BRECKENRIDGE has become 


office and sales manager of BJ Realty, a 
new company in Grove City, Ohio. 
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wards a Ph.D. in psycholinguistics. Their 
children: Winifred (Winkie), ’72; Chris, a 
senior in high school; Nikos, in 11th grade 
and Damaris, a fourth grader. 

Mrs. William S. Robson (PATRICIA PA- 
YEZ), has become a full-time elementary 
teacher in Byram Hills, N. Y. school district. 

VINCENT A. ROSENTHAL has left Gen- 
eral Motors to become manager of data 
systems for Phileo-Ford in Philadelphia. 
He and his wife (Mary D. Owen, ’50) have 
moved from Hudson, Ohio, to 115 Llanfair 
Rd., Ardmore, Pa. 19003. 

The Rev. JOHN T. RUSSELL of Christ 
the King Episcopal Church, Orlando, Fla., 
has been awarded a Ph.D. from Indiana 
Univ. 

FRANCIS SCHOTT has been promoted to 
vice president and associate economist for 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U. S. 

REED M. SMITH has left the faculty of 
Bradley University to become chairman of 
the political science department at Wright 
State University, Dayton. 


1950 
JOHN BARNETT has been elected pres- 


dollars of insurance. 

ROBERT (Murt) MURTHA has recently 

completed three months at Harvard’s Ad- 
vanced Management Program, and is execu- 
tive director of a retirement center in Ar- 
lington, Ohio. Mrs. Murtha (ROSA 
SUNDT), who has been working with 
children’s choirs for the last 16 years, plans 
to work in the schools with music this 
fall. The Murtha children: Trish, a senior 
majoring in English at Hiram College; Paul, 
first year at Tufts: Marilyn, a senior at 
Upper Arlington High and Carol, a fresh- 
man at the same, 
The Rev. WILLIAM EDMUND PALMER, 
formerly minister of the Caldwell Presby- 
terian Church in Lake George, N. Y., has 
become pastor of the Bryn Mawr Park 
Presbyterian Church in Yonkers, N. Y. 

RICHARD STUDER has been promoted 
to manager of manufacturing by the War- 
ner & Swasey Co., Cleveland. Dick has 
been with the firm since 1951 as works 
manager of the Gradall Division in New 
Philadelphia, Ohio. 


oa ee 
1951 

De 
Mrs. Roger W. Brucker (JOAN WAG- 
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NER) is teacher-librarian, Materials Cen- 
ter, Northeastern Local Board of Education, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. RALPH DESSEM, 
t, (Jane Brightbill Dessem, A.M. t ’52) 
have moved to 7029 Ashlawn Dr., Brecks- 
ville, Ohio. Ralph has joined the staff of 
the Church World Press in Cleveland. 
Jane still teaches at Root High School in 
North Royalton. 

Mr. and Mrs. ERNEST J. ERDMAN 
(CLARA McENDERFER) have moved from 
Denver, Colo., to Pippa Passes, Ky., where 
Joe is comptroller of Alice Lloyd College, 
in the hills of eastern Kentucky. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN INGRAM, who live 
in Tabor, N. J., are members of a group 
called “Friends of Early Music,’ which 
plays and demonstrates Baroque and Ren- 
aissance music and the antique instruments 


on which the music is played. The Friends. 


hold a “Living Museum,” permitting mem- 
bers of the audience to see the instruments 
at close range and ask questions of the 
performers. John and his wife, Madeline, 
are baritone and harpsichordist for the 
group. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. JAMES LLOYD announce 
the arrival of their third child and first 
boy, Christopher Matthew, born Aug. 8, in 
Winter Park, Fla. 

RUTH SEARLES is visiting associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of 
Toledo. 


ABOVE: Steven Koepke (Marian Broberg, ’36), Pamela McClain ( 
Douglas Mallory (Robert, ’35, and M. Satone Stoddard Mallory, 
BELOW: Nathan Massey (Louis Jr., ’47), Diane Meier (Paul 


Porter Martin, both ’42). 


Simon Morris, both ’48), Sue Niederhauser (Warren, BEYE 


1952 


ROBERT S. BROWNLEE is teaching pi- 
ano at the Univ. of Houston. He married 
Elizabeth Jorden, Aug. 1. 

RICHARD CUYLER and his family are 
back at Skidmore, where Dick is acting 
chairman of the drama department and is 
directing a new version of The Bacchae 
this fall. His sabbatical year was spent in 
London studying actor-training programs 
in the London drama schools as well as 
several theatre directors at work. High 
point of the year was a three month attach- 
ment to the Royal Court Theatre, where he 
witnessed the shaping of the Edward Bond 
repertory season. 

GEORGE FUNK, president of Laura 
Scudder, Anaheim, Calif. (potato chips, 
corn chips, tortilla chips, nutmeats etc.), 
has been elected to the Young Presidents 
Organizations, Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen May (JUDITH AR- 
KIN) have moved to Bridgewater, N. J, 
Allen is district manager of the New York 
City office of the SnapOut Forms Co. 

The Edgar A. Nutts (BARBARA BOND) 
have moved to Bellows Falls, Vt., where he 
assistant to the Rector of Immanuel 


ms an 
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Episcopal Church. Barbara, who ran a pri- 
vate nursery school in Charlestown, N. H., 
for four years, plans to teach in the Bellows 
Falls public school system through one of 
the Title Programs for Learning Disabil- 
ities, or do tutorial work in the classroom. 
Son Jonathan, 14, attends the Bement 
School in Deerfield, Mass., and daughter 
Sarah Elizabeth, 12, is in Junior High. 

Mr. and Mrs. HARRY RITCHIE (Margaret 
Elderfield, 53) and their sons, David 12 and 
Stuart, 10, are spending a year in London 
Where Harry, who is associate professor of 
drama and artistic director of Tufts Univer- 
sity Theater, is teaching during the year 
abroad which Tufts offers to drama and 
English majors and a few graduate stu- 
dents. Address: 41-42 Stanhope Gardens, 
London, S.W. 7, England. 

Mr. and Mrs. FRANK STONE, t, left 
Storrs, Conn., in August, where Frank had 
been doing summer teaching, for a month 
of travel en route for Ankara, Turkey. He 
is teaching at Hacettepe University, both at 
the School of Education and in the depart- 
ment of English. The two Stone children 
attend a Turkish school run by a Turkish 
graduate of Columbia Teacher’s College. 

EDWARD S. (TOBY) TOBIAS, executive 
director of the Alumni Association, has 
been appointed to the Oberlin Board of 
Education, filling the post vacated by 
Walter Reeves, former director of public 
relations for the College. 


1953 


Oberlin was represented by GARRET 
ACKERSON III May 3 at the inauguration 
of Norbert Joseph Hruby as president of 
Aquinas College. 

Mrs. ANN McWETHY Allen is teaching 
fourth grade in Wellington (Ohio), and 
continuing as minister of music at the First 
Congregational Church. 

JERE BERGER received his A.M. in 
drama from Carnegie-Mellon Univ., last 
June. 

ROBERT HARTMAN has become assistant 
professor of philosophy and religion at 
Western Maryland College, Westminster. 
He was formerly assistant professor of phi- 
losophy and religion at Simpson College in 
Iowa. 

JACK KOSTYO, chairman of the depart- 
ment of physiology at Emory University s 
School of Medicine, received the Endocrine 
Society's 1969 Ernst Oppenheimer Memorial 
Award. 


1954 
HAROLD FARRIS has become corporate 


industrial relations manager of Philips In- 
dustries Inc., Dayton, Ohio. He was pre- 
viously industrial relations manager of the 
Huffman Manufacturing Co., Dayton. 

Mrs. Peter M. Hoar (BARBARA E, AD- 
AMS) is teaching physical education half 
time in the Bennington, Vt., public schools. 

After a year in the United States, the 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD LAMMERS, 
t, returned to Japan in August. They 
stayed briefly at their home in Kitami, and 
then moved to their new work in Morioka 
on Honshu at the Christian Education Cen- 
ter. Sons Ken and Wayne are in 8th and 
12th grades at the American School in 
Japan; Don is a sophomore at the Univ. of 
Cincinnati. The Lammers’ address: 5-26 
Osawakawara 3 Chome, Morioka, Iwate- 
ken, 020 Japan. 

ROY McCANNE now is assistant profes- 
sor of education and director of the Edu- 
cational Services Division of the Regional 
Service Institute, Southern Colorado State 
College, Pueblo, Colo. Roy and his wife 
have four children: their new address—2114 
Comanche Rd., Pueblo, Colo. 81001. 

DANIEL ORR, professor of economics at 
the University of California San Diego, has 
a $36,300 grant from the National Science 
Foundation to continue his work of the 
past five years on a study of optimal asset 
management and the demand for money. 
Dan became chairman of the UCSD eco- 
nomics department July 1. 


Ernest, ’40), M. Phoebe McClure (Charles, ’43, and Ruth Hicks McClure, °45), 
44), Lucy Marks (Paulina Konoff, ’45), Barbara Martin (William and Ruth 
45, and Louise Goldstone Meier, 747), Robin Miller 
(J. Hillis and Dorothy James Miller, both ’48), Thomas Miller (Cecil and Helen Meihack Miller, both ’46), David Morris (Roger and Joyce 


NOT PICTURED: Richard Kline (Harry, ’33). 


THOMAS H. STUBBS is teaching instru- 
mental music at Walled Lake (Mich.) Con- 
solidated Schools. 

Mrs. Edward Rauh II (PAULINE 
STRAUS) received the M.S. degree in edu- 
cation from the University of Bridgeport in 
June 1969. This year she is teaching second 
grade in Stamford, Conn. 

Dr. ERNEST WACKER is separated from 
the Army and has re-established his psy- 
chiatric practice in Huntington, L. I. He 
and his family live in Dix Hills, N. Y. 


(BEATRICE 
elementary 


1955 


Mrs. Samir N. Anabtawi 
STEGLICH) is teaching an 
grade in Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. and Mrs. DANIEL CHRISTIANSON 
have moved from Rye, N. Y., to Surrey 
Lane, Monroe, Conn, 06468. He has become 
principal of the Coleytown Junior High 
School in Westport. 

RICHARD CLARK, baritone soloist, has 
been appointed president of the Affiliate 
Artists Inc., replacing Sherrill Milnes, Met- 


ropolitan Opera baritone, who had served 
as president since last February, Affiliate 
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Artists, a non-profit organization headquar- 
tered in New York City, is designed to help 
young professional performers get a start 
on their careers by employing them in a 
national audience-building program. Clark 
served as vice president and associate direc- 
tor since it was formed in 1968. 

Mr. and Mrs. PETER CLEMENS III, son 
Peter IV and daughter Deborah, now live 
at 8386 Tulip La., Chagrin Falls, Ohio, where 
they moved last winter when he resigned 
his position with Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
in Toledo to become a management con- 
sultant for Touche, Ross and Co. in 
Cleveland. 

WILLIAM CLINE has become assistant 
dean of admissions of Swarthmore College. 
He previously was a language teacher at 
Boulder High School, Boulder, Colo., and 
is now working on his Ph.D. in German 


literature. Bill also is serving on Swarth- 
more’s Ad Hoc Black Admissions Com- 
mittee. 


Mrs. RUTH CORWIN Meyer of Boulder, 
Colo. is living in Oberlin this semester and 
teaching piano at the Conservatory while 
Prof. Jack Radunsky is on Sabbatical leave. 

JOHN W. DAVIS has been promoted to 
assistant director of counselling at the State 
University College of New York at Geneseo, 
ING Xoe 

Dr. and Mrs. EDWARD DOEHNE (Audrey 
Ferguson, ’57) have moved from Chapel 


Hill, N. C. to 2 Toyon Dr., Woodland, Calif. 


the youngest, Diana Ruth, is age one. 


1956 


J. KYLE BIGHAM, t, has been appointed 
head of the Humanities Division at North- 
land College, Ashland, Wis. 

WILLIAM ESSEKS has become president 
of the Suffolk County (N. Y.) Cooperative 
Library System board of trustees. 

EILEEN RAZEK was married to Herbert 
E. Hawlik June 14. Herbert, a 1950 graduate 
of the Eastman School of Music and a 1961 
graduate (B.S.E.E.) from the Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, is an engineer with 
RCA in Camden, N. J., and assistant direc- 
tor and soloist with the adult choir at 
Media (Pa.) Presbyterian Church, where he 
and Eileen met. Eileen is continuing to 
teach English and journalism at the Com- 
munity College of Delaware County in 
Media. Address: 251 West DeKalb Pike, 
Apt. C-803, King of Prussia, Pa. 19406. 

DONALD HINKLE, who recently earned 
his master of sacred music degree from 
Wittenberg Univ., has become director of 
music and Christian education at Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. 

Rev. LAWRENCE JONES, t, dean of stu- 
dents and associate professor at Union 
Theological Seminary, delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon at Stillman College last 
June. The Rev. Mr. Jones is on the board 


ABOVE: Kimi Okada (Dave, ’44, deceased), Christopher Peck (Margaret Crowell, ’41), Malcolm and Russell Pittman (Malcolm, ’48), Eli Pol- 


lack (Betty Levin, ’37), Cheryl Price (John and Mary Corinne MacIndoe Price, both ’41). 


BELOW: Philip Reid (William Jr. and Margaret Latsha Reid, both 
Carleton Siddall, both ’50), Rebecca Siebens (Arthur and Barbara Dutemple Siebens, both 
Simmons, both ’48), John Slater (Janet Spore, ’51). Nov picrureD: Brian Price, 


95695. Ed is practising psychiatry as a mem- 
ber of the Woodland Clinic Medical Group. 


JAMES SANFORD, who since 1962 has 
been physicist at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, has become head of the Ex- 
perimental Facilities Section at the Na- 
ee Accelerator Laboratory in Batavia, 
ll. 

THOMAS SPACHT, faculty member of 
Barry College music department, has fin- 


ished his third consecutive summer working 
toward a doctor of musical arts degree at 
Eastman School of Music. Tom has re- 
cently been elected sub-dean, Miami Chap- 
ter of American Guild of Organists, for 
1969-70 and also presides as organist-in- 
residence, First Church of North Miami. 
The Rev. RICHARD R. THOMAS Jr., t, 
has left his pastorate in the United Meth- 
odist Church of Norwalk (Conn.), and 
enrolled in the Center for Studies in Aging 
at North Texas Univ. In June he began 
the internship, required as a part of this 
2l-month course, at St Joseph’s Manor in 
Trumbull, Conn. 
WILLIAM VENMAN 
to assistant dean of 
University of 
wife, 
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has been 
administration 
Massachusetts. He 
SALLY GRANT, have five 


promoted 

at the 
and his 
children, 


of directors of the World Ministry Commis- 
sion of the United Church of Christ and is 
a member of the Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation and the Committee on Vocation of 
the National Council of Churches. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephen J. Madden Jr. 
(NANCY WIDMER) have moved from their 
apartment in Cambridge, Mass., to their 
new home at 5 Constitution Rd., Lexington, 
Mass. Stephen received his Ph.D. from MIT 
three years ago and since then has been 
with MIT’s Aeronautical Engineering De- 
partment. Nancy who keeps busy with 
Dean and Elizabeth, is working part-time 
towards her A.M. in English. 

The Russell Neales (NANCY KESTER) 
and their children, Leda, 9, Erica, 7 and 
Gray, 5, live in Salt Lake City, Utah. Last 
year Nancy completed her first year at the 
Graduate School of Social Work at the 
University of Utah, and hopes to complete 
her M.S.W. by next spring. In 1968 she was 
volunteer director for Salt Lake’s Project 
Head Start. Russ, who received his Ph.D. 
in clinical psychology in 1963, is now full- 
time in private practice. 

ALEXANDER TURCO has received his 
Ph.D. in music at Michigan State. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard N. Tuttle (CAR- 


OLYN PADELFORD) have their second 
child, Laura, born June 17. Address: 10423 
Towner Ave. N.E. Albuquerque, N. M. 

PAUL KINGSBURY VAN der SLICE has 
been awarded his A.M. degree by American 


University. 


1957 

The Rev. ROBERT A. BAKER, t, has 
been assigned to First United Methodist 
Church, Mansfield, Ohio. For the past 615 
years he had been in Steubenville, Ohio. 
He also is conference secretary of the Board 
of Evangelism of the Northeast Ohio Con- 
ference. 

ANN COLT has been living in Holland 
since last April; she plans to stay a year or 
two, teaching in a school of social work and 
doing some staff development for a social 
work agency. Address: Elandstraat 54, The 
Hague. 


Mr. and Mrs. DAVID DAVIES, (Mary K. 
Ellis, ’56), who since 1968 have been in 
Kenya assisting that country’s economic 


planning under the auspices of the Ford 
Foundation, were both nearby when Tom 
Mboya, Kenya’s minister of economic plan- 
ning and development, was felled last 
July by an assassin’s bullet. David and 
Mboya left the government building to- 
gether but Mboya went to a pharmacy and 
David headed in another direction to a 


45), Catherine Shaffer (Robert, ’28), William Siddall (John and Muriel 


43), Mary Simmons (Roy and E. Holley Atkinson 
sia) (Ge Randall, 37). 


parking place where Mary K. was waiting 
for him. Mboya was cut down as he left 
the pharmacy. The Davies’, with their 
three daughters, Karen, 14, Diane 8, and 
Lisa, 6, will probably be transferred by the 
Ford Foundation for the second time in 
two years. 

DEBORAH DEW, associate professor of 
English at Radford College, and Miss Judith 
Farmer of the College’s geography depart- 
ment took a trip into the Far Pacific last 
summer; leaving Virginia in mid-June, 
they drove across the United States to Los 
Angeles, then flew to the Society Islands, 
and on to New Zealand. Members of the 
geography department of the University 
of Auckland met them there and escorted 
them through the interior. Travel plans 
included a month's stay in Australia, and 
stops in the Fiji and Melanesian Islands on 
the way home with another stop in Hono- 
lulu to visit friends. 

JOHN DILL has become director of 
marketing of the professional and reference 
book division at McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

JAMES ELLIS has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor of English at Mt. Holyoke. 

Dr..and Mrs. THOMAS D. GELEHRTER 
(Barbara Keith, °58) have a son, Eric 
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Stevenson, born in December 1968. They 
moved in August to Seattle, where Tom is 
taking a _ year’s fellowship in medical 
genetics at the Univ. of Washington Medical 
Center. Address: 1827 23rd Ave. E. Dr. 
Gelehrter was one of 92 passengers who 
landed safely in Chicago recently when an 
American Airlines pilot collapsed over the 
controls during a flight from Washington, 
D. C. The copilot and flight engineer 
brought the plane down. Dr. Tom revived 
the pilot. 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Johnston (JUDITH 
FUESS) have moved back to Canada after 
five years in the states. Douglas has a pro- 
fessorship at the University of Toronto, 
teaching international and Chinese law, 
government. and politics. 

Dr. AARON LAZARE has been appointed 
professor of psychiatry at Harvard Medical 
School. He also is associate director of out- 
patient psychiatry at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

Dr. RONALD MESSNER and Marie Shan- 
ahan were married June 14. He is assistant 
professor of internal medicine at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Medical School. 
Home address: 234 Winrock Village Apts., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 87110. 

JANET McCLURE Kliment was married 
to Richard Simon, ’54, July 12. They are 
living at Bluemount Nurseries, where Dick 
is manager of his father’s nursery business. 
Janet is enjoying the role of full-time wife 


three children live in Fishkill, N. Y. 

Mrs. Robert P. Brodsky (DIANE SKER- 
RITT) is volunteer day care planner and 
co-ordinator in the children’s day care pro- 
gram at Fitchburg, Mass. She also is en- 
rolled in the master’s degree program in 
special education at Fitchburg State College. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cumo (SHIRLEY 
PERKINS) have moved from Canton, Ohio 
to Muncie, Ind., where Joe is attending a 
National Science Foundation Institute in 
biology at Ball State Univ. 

HARRY DAWE has become headmaster of 
the Harvey School, Katonah, N. Y. He pre- 
viously was assistant headmaster and chair- 
man of the history department of the 
Beaver County ,Day School, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 

CARL R. GERBER has been promoted to 
assistant director for program development 
of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Divi- 
sion of Peaceful Nuclear Explosives. The 
division has been reorganized to enable the 
AEC to administer more effectively its 
“Plowshare”’ program. 

ROY F. KEHL is studying toward his doc- 
torate in music at Northwestern. 

Dr. HOWARD MARSH has been appointed 
assistant director in exploratory research in 
the medical affairs area of the Merck Sharp 
& Dohme Research Laboratories, West 
Point, Pa. Howard was formerly associated 
with the National Institutes of Health, 
where he held the position of medical li- 


where David has been a program officer 
for the Ford Foundation for the last two 
years. They are living in Accra, Ghana, 
where he is in charge of the Foundation 
technical assistance and grant-making ac- 
tivities. Hoover Institution at Stanford has 
recently published a book of David’s about 
Africa, and within the last year he had 
three articles published in such journals as 
Foreign Affairs and Africa. Four additional 
articles are scheduled for publication with- 
in the next few months. Audrey and Dave 
are currently co-authoring another book, 
and two of Audrey’s books will he pub- 
lished soon, one by Harvard Univ. Press 
and the other by Allyn and Bacon. 
SHAILER THOMAS has resigned from the 
Ohio State faculty and has become associate 
professor and chairman of the _ sociology 
department at Illinois State Univ., Normal, 
Ill. His wife (PEG DESCHAUX) is a 
teacher and director of the Playmates 
Nursery School in Normal. Address: 1502 
N. Clinton Blvd., Bloomington, Ill. 61701. 
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JOHN ELLINGBOE, for two years in the 
chemistry department of the Karolinska 
Institute in Stockholm, is now assistant re- 
search biochemist at the new School of 
Medicine, Univ. of California at San Diego. 
While he was in Sweden he married Karin 


i 4 i 7 i i : ith Swack (Harvey 
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old Jr., °49, and Jane Gray Wright, 747). 


and mother to the combined family of Don, 
8, Martha 5 and Nicholas, 6. Their address: 
Box 219A, Monkton, Md. 21111. 

THOMAS R. SHANER has been promoted 
to Chairman of the Department of Fine 
Arts, Van Dyke Public Schools, Warren, 
Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. WARREN STRANDBERG, t, 
(ADRIENNE MOTTER), have adopted their 
third child, John Brian, born June 4. The 
Strandbergs live in Grand Forks, N. D. 

RICHARD TAYLOR, t, has become exe- 
cutive director of the Lower Columbia 
Basin YMCA, Pasco, Wash. 

Mrs. Rabert L. Tucker (SUSAN WALK- 
ER) is studying library science at the State 
University of New York at Geneseo. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph E. K. Winter 
(MARGARET CASTLE) have moved to 
Florissant, Mo. (1610 Charbonier Road), 


and he has joined the chemistry faculty of 
the Univ. of Missouri at St. Louis. 


1958 . 

DAVID ALEXANDER has been promoted 
by Texaco Research Center, Beacon, N. > ee 
to project mechanical engineer. David, his 
wile (FILAIZABETH SCHWARTZ) and their 
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aison officer, Coronary Drug Project, Na- 
tional Heart Institute. 

Mr. and Mrs. PAUL NAGY (Martha Bick- 
ing, °57), spent last summer in Chatham 
and Truro on Cape Cod with their two sons, 
Eric, 6, and Timothy, 10 months. Paul 
continues to work for the Polaroid Corp. 
in Cambridge. They live at 18 Bates Rd., 
Lexington. 

RONALD PETERS is artist instructor of 
piano at Villa Maria College, Buffalo, Nae 
where he teaches a music history course 
for music majors and an adult music ap- 
preciation course for non-music majors. He 
also teaches piano to music majors and 
gives private lessons. Ronald has recently 
been appointed as artist in residence with 
the Creative Associates of the State Univ. 
of New York at Buffalo. This is in the area 
of performance, presenting contemporary 
and avante-garde music in recital through- 
out the United States. The year’s plans 
include performances in Carnegie Hall and 
various cities and colleges, working under 
the co-directorship of composers Lukas 
Foss and Lejaren Hiller. Address: Delaware 
Towers 1l-g, 1088 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID SMOCK (SUE MIT- 
CHELL) left New York in September, 


Westlin of Spanga; they have a year-old 
daughter, Randi. Address: 511 N. Acacia 
Ave., Solana Beach, Calif. 92075. 

JAMES J. HAMILTON is teaching 6th 
grade at North Olmsted, Ohio. 

LAUREN RAY JAKEY is assistant pro- 
fessor of music (violin) at San Jose State 
College. 

LYNN and DIANE (BUTTERS) KAD- 
WELL have recently moved to Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. She will be doing substitute teaching 
only, this year devoting herself to home and 
five-year-old Becky. Lynn has just grad- 
uated from medical school (Chicago Osteo- 
pathic) and is doing his internship at Mt. 
Clemens General Hospital. Address: 1735 
Wellington Crescent, Apt. 5. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dirk C. A. Koopman 
(LINDA PIERCE) have moved from La 
Jolla, Calif., to 45 Lincoln Drive, Sausalito, 
Calif. 94965. 

JEROME MANDEL and his wife, Miriam, 


have their second daughter, Naomi Iliana, 
born June 22. They are in Pittsburgh this 
year (540 Celeron St.) and Jerome is an 
Andrew Mellon postdoctoral fellow in the 
humanities, 

Mr. and Mrs. NICK ROYAL moved in 
August to Santa Cruz, Calif., where he is 
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field coordinator at Merrill College, Univ. 
of California. Nick helps students plan 
and carry out field experiences for which 
they will receive college credit. The past 
three years he has been with Project Up- 
ward Bound at the Univ. of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. 

EDWARD SCHWARTZ, 
for Digital Equipment 


counsel 
Maynard, 


general 
Corp., 


Mass., also has become secretary of the 
firm. 
The Rev. WILLIAM WEINLAND, ¢, is 


pastor of the New Concord (Ohio) United 
Methodist Church. Since 1964 he has been 
serving as pastor of the Shadyside United 
Methodist Church, 


1960 


MARGARET COREY HARPER and Rich- 
ard Foster Atkinson of Albuquerque were 
married June 21 in Fairfield, Conn. MAR- 
CIA FISHER Bailey and the bride’s brother, 
Richard Harper, '53, were in the wedding 
party. The Atkinsons spent the summer in 
Boulder, Colo., where Dick was a member 
of the visiting research faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. In September they 
moved to Hudsonville, Mich., near Allen- 
dale, where he is assistant professor of 
chemistry at Grand Valley State College. 
Dick graduated from the Univ. of Chicago 
in 1961 and has his A.M. and Ph.D. from 
Harvard. 

RICHARD L. BENNETT, M.D., has an- 
nounced the opening of his office in Akron, 
Ohio, for the private practice of obstetrics 
and gynecology, sharing offices with Wil- 
liam A. Cook, M.D. 

Mrs. Edouard Feitzinger (POLLY SHAW) 
lives in Vestal, N. Y., with her husband 
and children (Laura, 4 and Eddie, 2.) Sally, 
who composes children’s music and tries to 
give her own children understanding and 
love of music, gives lecture-recitals before 
audiences composed of small children—and 
their mothers, too. Last spring she gave a 
series of three such lecture-recitals in 
Binghamton, N. Y. She ‘tries to give the 
parents a new concept of how they can 
improve their children’s musical environ- 
ment and their own.” 

Dr. and Mrs. GEORGE GLENN are the 
parents of Laura Susan, born June 16 at 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

MRS. NANCY McLARNAN HEDLING is 
teaching music in the public schools at 
Greenwich, Conn. Address: 431 Main Ave., 
Norwalk, Conn. 

CHARLES LAMB, since 1968 assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at the State Univ. of 
New York at Buffalo, has joined the de- 
partment of psychiatry of the Mary Imo- 
gene Bassett Hospital, Cooperstown, N. Y., 
as chief psychologist. 

; FREDERICK McCLUSKY is an instructor 
in sociology at Ft. Hays (Kansas) State 
College. 

DONALD J. NELSON has taken a position 
as senior research biochemist with the 
Burroughs Wellcome Co. in Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
He and his wife (KATHERINE Mac- 
EACHERN) have moved to 59 Findlay Ave., 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 

MYRON NEWMAN is in Paris, doing re- 
search in the Humanities. He was awarded 
a Canada Council post doctoral fellowship 
and is on sabbatical leave from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

Mrs. David Phillips (MARGARET HIL- 
LER) received her master of science (in- 
formation science) degree and her master 
of science in library science degree from 
Drexel Institute of Technology in June. 

DONALD REUTENER received his Ph.D. 
in experimental psychology from Ohio State 
in August and is an assistant professor in 
the psychology department at Smith 
College. 

Mrs. G. Dann Sargent (ALICE GOLD- 
STEIN) and her husband are spending the 
academic year in Palo Alto, Calif. Dann has 
an NSF faculty fellowship to do research 
at Stanford where Alice is enrolled as a 
graduate student in counseling. They expect 
eae to Amherst, Mass. in the fall of 
970. 

NADIA STEVENS is instructor in French, 
Newton Junior College, Newtonville, Mass. 

GORDON STEWART is artistic director 
of the Carillon Theater Repertory Company 
at Texas Christian Junior College, Ft. 
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ROBERT F. WEBER, ’35, became pres- 
ident of Kiwanis International Oct. 1. 


Worth. He was formerly artistic director 
of the Island Repertory Theater at Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass. 


1961 


Dr. and Mrs. STEPHEN ALBERG (Syd- 
ney Bearman, '62) have moved from New 
York City to Principio Rd., Route 1, Port 
Deposit, Md. 21904. Stephen completed his 
residency in psychiatry at Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital last June, and now serves with the 
Navy at Bainbridge. Sydney is busy caring 
for five-year-old Larry, and also plans to 
continue teaching piano at home. 

Mrs. Alexander Baumhartner (BARBARA 
WALKER) has been awarded her master of 
science in library science degree by Drexel 
Institute of Technology. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruce E. Bigelow (ANN 
CLYMER) and their year-old son left in 
August for a year in Yugoslavia where 
Bruce is a Fulbright scholar doing re- 
search in historical nationalism for the 
University of Chicago. 

CONSTANCE A. COLLINS is Assistant 
Registrar at Nazareth College of Rochester 
CN a X.c) 

Mr. and Mrs. Keith Fowler (JANET 
BELL) and son Jeremy, 6, have moved to 
Richmond, Va., where Keith is director of 
the Virginia Museum Theater Arts Division. 

HOWARD G.LLARY concluded two years 
of postdoctoral research in the department 
of biological sciences at Stanford last Feb- 
ruary and is assistant professor of physiol- 


ogy at the Univ. of Hawaii School of 
Medicine. 
Mrs. Gary Glascoe (NANCY MANTLE) 


has received her master of science degree 


in education from Elmira College. Gary 
has recently received a_ scholarship to 
continue his studies toward a Ph.D. in 


audiology at the University of Denver. The 
Glascoes have a son, Lee, a year old. 

PAUL HAERING, t, has become the 
YMCA program director at Lorain. In July 
he, his wife and two children moved to 
Amherst from Caledonia, where he was for- 
merly pastor of the Christian Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean R. Hoge (JOSEPHINE 
JACOBSON) have moved from Cambridge, 
Mass, to Princeton, N. J., where Dean is 
teaching sociology at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

ANDREW KEATS has become associated 
with Bear, Stearns & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Mrs. John D. Klingel (KAREN M. 
SONNE) is teaching high school English at 
Portland) Conn, 

Dr. and Mrs. ARTHUR LESTER (Linda 
Wheeler, 64) anounce the birth of Rebecca 
Jacynth, May 29. The Lesters live at 7732 
Little River Turnpike, Annandale, Va. 


ROSALIE HARRILL and John Glen Lip- 
sett, a graduate of Swarthmore and Colum- 
bia Law School, were married June 21. He 
is an associate attorney with Jackson, Nash, 
Brophy, Barringer and Brooks in New 
York and Rosalie is a junior market re- 
search analyst at IT&T’s World Commun- 
ications Division. Address: 535 W. 110th St., 
Apt. 2G, New York, N. Y. 10025. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger Miller (SALLY 
SCHAEFER) have their fourth child, Paul 
Roger, born July 23. Rog is still at RCA 
laboratories in Princeton and Sally is fin- 
ishing her degree at Rutgers. Address: 4 
Kingsley Rd., Kendall Park, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. MARK RICHARDS (BAR- 
BARA GEISLER) are the parents of Gret- 
chen Geisler, born June 19. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES SCOVILLE (Judy 
Nelson, 62) have moved to 108 S. Prospect 
Ave., Champaign, Ill. 61820. Jim is associate 
professor of economics and industrial re- 
lations at the University of Illinois. His 
book, “The Job Content of the U. S Econ- 
omy”, was published by McGraw-Hill last 
February. Judy spent last summer finishing 
work on an A.M. in government at Boston 
University. 

Mrs. Billy A. Switzer (MARILYN R. 
DARE) was married June 12 to Dr. William 
C. Watson. Both are teaching at Washing- 
ton State University, Pullman, Wash. Dr. 
Watson teaches bassoon and theory and 
Marilyn is teaching piano. 

The FRANK TAUSSIGs (Roberta Martin, 
65) have become truly a tri-racial family. 
Jeffery, 5, arrived from Korea last Novem- 
ber; Elizabeth, 2, a Negro, has been with 
the Taussigs since last October; and daugh- 
ter Anne was born last May. In July the 
family moved from Ada, Ohio, where Frank 
Was an instructor of mathematics at Ohio 
Northern, to Oregon so Frank could work 
toward his doctorate at the Univ. of Oregon. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES A. WATSON 
(Joellen Beck, 63) have moved from Bos- 
ton to 39 Benjamin St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
02861. Charlie received his Ph.D. at Boston 
Univ. last May and Joellen her M.S. at 
Boston College in June. Son John Charles 
was born April 15. Charlie teaches at 
Roger Williams College, Joellen is campus 
nurse, and they also serve as residents for 
the dormitory. 
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JAMES BAVIS has been promoted to man- 
ager of labor relations for the Cummins 
Diesel Co., Columbus, Ind. He will repre- 
sent the firm in dealing with the Diesel 
Workers Union, which has 5,600 members. 
Jim expects to graduate in January from 
the Indiana University Law School, where 
his wife, Katie, is a junior. 

After two years as associate director of 
the Peace Corps in Korea, DARREL A. 
CLOWES Jr. has enrolled for a Ph.D. 
program in higher education (in preparation 
for teaching and administration in com- 
munity colleges) at the University of Texas, 
where he has an intern fellowship this year. 

WARD CROMER returned in September 
from the Eastern Caroline Islands, where 
he has been working as a field assessment 
officer with the Peace Corps. He was sta- 
tioned on the island of Patta, where he 
“lived and ate with a family very much as 
if I were part of the culture . .. a meaning- 
ful contrast to life in the States, for we had 
no electricity, no running water, no cars, 
no liquor, no TV etc., etc.’’ Ward found 
the travel exciting; he visited Honolulu, 
Japan, Guam and Saipan on his way to the 
Islands, and returned home via Hong Kong, 
Bangkok, New Delhi, Beirut and Athens. 

After a two-year tour in the Philippines, 
Lt. THOMAS ELDEN, USNR, his wife, Carol, 
and infant daughter, Holly, returned to the 
mainland on leave. On the way they stopped 
in Hawaii to see SHERMAN HEE and his 
wife. Now the Eldens are in Danang, Viet- 
nam, where Tom has been assigned to the 
office of the staff judge advocate, Naval 
Support Activity. Last Aug. 1, the office 
took on a new name: law center. It is one 
of 30 such centers the Navy has established 
around the world. Tom is one of the 
lawyers in the Judge Advocate General's 
Corps who has the title ‘Military Judge.” 
Like “circuit riders,” he and the eight 
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other judge advocates who staff the center 
range across the five nothernmost provinces 
of South Vietnam, providing legal assistance 
to Navy commands. 

Mrs. Earl Eyrich (MARSHA VLECK), on 
the voice faculty at the New England Con- 
servatory in Boston and a candidate for 
the Artist Diploma, the Conservatory’s 
highest award, will be presented in her 
debut recital this season in Jordan Hall, 
Boston. Marsha’s husband, presently work- 
ing on a master of education degree in 
psychology at Boston State College, is a 
music specialist in the Waltham public 
schools. The Eyriches live at 46 Park St., 
Apt. 24, Newton, Mass. 02158. 

Mrs. Richard E. Gale (MARY L. ROB- 
ERTS) is teaching high school English at 
Salinas, Calif. 

MARY TURZILLO Gourevitch has been 
appointed assistant professor at the Division 
of University Branches of Kent State Univ. 
She has been a lecturer and teaching fellow 
at Case-Western Reserve and lecturer at 
the Cleveland Institute of Art and Hiram 
College. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. PAUL IRWIN (Margaret 
Ehrensperger, 64) have recently adopted a 
daughter, Sarah Elizabeth, born Feb. 1. 
Margaret is teaching junior high French 
part-time and Paul is working for a Ph.D. 
in African history. Address: 5113 Door 
Drive, Madison, Wis. 53705. 

EMMETT KEELER and DAVID ZIEGLER 
were awarded Ph.D. degrees at Harvard last 
June; BRUCE VAN WYK received his 
M.P.A. degree there. 

JAMES LELAND, assistant professor of 
music at Hollins College, Va., had a grant 
last summer for study at Northwestern 
University, to complete work on a doctorate 
of music research project, a large-scale 20th 
century organ work by Arnold Schoenberg. 

For the 1969-70 season, JOHN H. MERCER 
is principal oboist with the New Orleans 
Philharmonic Svmvnhony Orchestra. 

PARVIZ NAFISSIAN is an investment 
executive with Sherarson, Hammill & Co. 
Inc., New York City. 

KENNETH L. PAS is working for the 
State Department, teaching in ,Singaradja, 
Bali, Indonesia, until February 1970. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID SATTINGER (SAN- 
DRA KUSHNER) and their year-old son 
Christopher left in September for a year at 
the University of Lund, Sweden. David is 
on sabbatical from UCLA, where he’s been 
teaching in the mathematics department 
for four years. Sandra has received her 
M.S. in biochemistry, also from UCLA. 
Address: c/o Fru Wanninger, Asmundtorp, 
Sweden. 

Dr. and Mrs. JAMES SKOW (Carol Blod- 
gett, 65) have spent the years since medical 
school in Los Angeles, and are buying a 
house in the Topanga Canyon area. Jim 
is in his third year of general surgical 
residency at UCLA. Carol is teaching 
English at Marina Del Rey Jr. High. Ad- 
dress: 19623 Vision Dr., Topanga, Calif. 
90290. 

Mr. and Mrs. Terry Williams (BARBARA 
HANNA) are the parents of a daughter, 
Kedra Eileen, born April 26. They live 
near Granite Falls, Wash., at Rte. 2, Box 
1083, Lake Stevens, Wash. 

Married: CAROLYN RUTH SNOOK and 
Gordon H. Young of Cleveland Heights, 
June 21, in Euclid, Ohio. Gordon is a grad- 
uate of Ohio University. 

LINDA GRAVES Young had a one-man 
show of her relief sculpture and drawings 
in Grefton, Vt., during August. This was 
her first showing in New England, although 
she has shown her work both at Oberlin 
and at Taiwan, where she spent three years 
teaching. 


1963 = 
‘The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM BIGE- 
LOW moved from California last March 
and are living in Genoa, N. Y., where he is 
pastor of the Genoa Federated Church, a 
Zaptist-Presbyterian federation. 

Mrs. Richard Bunger (MELODY PETER- 
SON) hes received an appointment as a 
fellow in the University of Southern Cal- 


ifornia’s Project for the Training of Music 


Critics. Last year both Melody and her 
husband, Dick, ('64), were instructors 1n 
music theory at Oberlin. 
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Bae 


Charlotte Shumard McQuilkin, ’51, 
is out to prove that being a house- 
wife is a creative occupation. This 
includes a larger interpretation than 
washing, ironing and doing the dish- 
es for husband Donald, ’50, and chil- 
dren Leslie, 14, Amy, 6, Scott, 8, 
Karen 10; -and@Graig sl26(1..to 1, 

As a community-minded citizen in 
Lakewood, Ohio, “Charlie” is a past 
president of the PTA and is the PTA 
Council’s mental health chairman. 
She’s been chairman of Lincoln 
School’s annual Oct. 12 carnival. She 
designs the membership booklet cov- 
ers for the Garden Club, has been 
active for years in the Presbyterian 
Church and is communications 
chairman of the Jynior Board of the 
Lakewood Historical Society. 

She has designed an art “genera- 
tion gap” decor in the lobby of Lake 
Shore Hotel for the Little Theatre’s 
brunch dance, makes her own cur- 
tains, sews for her family and in- 
novates back-yard summer play 
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productions. She makes parties a 
labor of love, picks themes such as 
“Scandinavia,” researches them to 
the last detail with authentic menus, 
table runners which match her 
gown, and wall hangings which 
blend with the main theme. 

For pure creation for its own sake, 
she paints. This fall she and Helen 
Zuck Lacey. “22, 
of Oberlin and 
Gerald S. Butch- 
er presented a 
three-man art 
show at Hixson’s 
Flower Barn in 
She Lakewood. Mrs. 

Helen Lacey Lacey is director 
of the fine arts and crafts room in 
Wilder Hall and operates a Little 
Art Gallery in her barn at 279 W. 
College. Last year she held three 
student exhibits in the barn. Her 
contribution to the Lakewood show 
was an exhjbit of landscapes done in 
enamel. 


The BLISS CARTWRIGHTS have moved 
to 69 Clark St., New Haven, Conn. 06520. 
Nancy is working on her dissertation 
(epistemological problems in quantum 
mechanics), and Bliss is an assistant pro- 
fessor in sociology and administrative sci- 
ences at Yale. 

BEVERLY BALL and Joel Chassler were 
married June 12 and are living in New 
York City. 


Mr. and Mrs. (JEAN 


Davideevie seuris 


’ POTTORF) moved in September to’ Cuper- 


tino, Calif., near Palo Alto. David received 
his discharge from the Navy after serving 
three years, and is beginning study for a 
Ph.D. in higher education at Stanford Univ. 
Last May 8, a second daughter was born, 
Susan Kathleen. She joins Karen, now two 
years old. 

JERRY DAVIS, director of bands and 
teacher of instrumental music at the 1,000 
Island Central School, Clayton, IN. Yu; pre- 
sented a graduate recital at Potsdam State 
: concert fulfilled 


Univ. in August. The 
performance requirements for the M.S. 
degree. 7 
Mr. and Mrs. JEFFREY M. KILMER 
(CAROL S. DAVENPORT) are living at 
489 Harney St. S., Salem, Oregon 97302. 


Jeff has completed law school at the Univ. 
of Cincinnati and will be a clerk for Judge 
Gordon Sloan of the Oregon Supreme Court, 


ROBERTA GRIFFITH Luecke and her 
husband, Jim, have received fellowships at 
the University of North Dakota. His is a 
post-doctoral in biochemistry; hers’ for 
earth science. Roberta hopes to receive ac- 
ceptance into the Ph.D. candidate program 
in education. 

ROBERT STIEFEL has completed his 
work for the Ph.D in German at Harvard 


and is assistant professor of German at 
Haverford College. Bob and _ Jennifer 
Haynes Smith (Radcliffe, ’66) of Boston 


plan to be married in December. 

ERIC MARTZ received his Ph.D. in biology 
from Johns Hopkins in June. His disserta- 
tion research was done at Princeton, where 
he is presently working as a post-doctoral 
fellow of the Damon Runyon Memorial 
Fund for cancer research. 

THOMAS MOON recently completed the 
requirements for the Ph.D. in science edu- 
cation at Michigan State and he and his 


wife have moved to California, Pa., where 
he teaches biological science at California 
State College. 

Dr. DONALD MOORE and Dr. Julie 


Frances Tybor, a graduate of Marquette 
University, were married in late June in 
Chicago, 

HELEN C, RANDALL completed her 
master’s degree in art education last sum- 
mer at the Univ. of Pittsburgh and has 
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moved to Chicago. She is teaching art in 
grades 1-4 at the Oak Park Elementary 
Schools, Oak Park, III. 

ROBERT C. SCHMIDT is teaching history 
at Germantown Friends School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

THOMAS SERNKA has been awarded a 
Ph.D. in physiology and biophysics by the 
University of Iowa. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. WALTER ZIFFER, 
M.A., ’t, 64, and their four children visited 
Oberlin briefly during August. They have 
returned to France, where Walter teaches 
Hebrew and Old Testament on the Faculte 
de Theologie Protestante in Montpellier. 
Address: Residences St. Clement, Apt. D-13, 
34-Montpellier, France. Since 1964 Walter 
had been at the ecumenical center in Le 
Chambon-sur-Lignon. 
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BARBARA FREED Banner has received 
her medical degree from the University of 
Rochester School of Medicine. Her husband, 
Arthur, also received his medical degree 
with distinction in research. Both are in- 
terning at Barnes Hospital of the Washing- 
ton University School of Medicine, St. 
Louis, she in pathology, he in internal 
medicine. 

Mrs. Wilbur E. Berry Jr. (MILLICENT 
MORIN) is a social work trainee in the 
Department of Children and Family Serv- 
ices, Champaign, III. 

JAMES COOPER and Vicki Kinter, an an- 
thropology graduate student at Ohio State, 
were married June 14 in Carrollton, Mo., 
the bride’s hometown. Best man was 
JAMES BRANIGAN. Jim received his Ph.D. 
in organic chemistry from Ohio State and is 
now engaged in post-doctoral study at the 
State University of New York at Buffalo 
where he also is an instructor. 

JOHN DILLER has received the Ph.D. 
from the Univ. of Kentucky’s Patterson 
School of Diplomacy and _ International 
Commerce. His dissertation title was ‘‘The 
Comparative Gains from International Man- 
power Transfers,’’ based on field research 
on Spanish immigration into France’s Low 
Pyrenees. John has been appointed to AID’s 
mission to Laos, where he is concerned 
with the Laotian stabilization plan. Ad- 
dress: USAID/Program, APO San Francisco, 
Calif. 96352. 

JOAN BARLOW Donat has received her 
A.M. degree from Bucknell University. 

JANICE GREENFIELD is “placement 
assistant” in the placement office of the 
School of Education at Harvard. She is 
living with CANDY WYMAN at 44 Pember- 
ton St., Cambridge, Mass. 02140. 

Mrs. David Grotke (LINDA BAILEY) is 
listed in this year’s compilation of ‘Out- 
standing Young Women of America.’ She 
directs a tutoring program at the Cayuga 
County (N. Y.) Action Program headquar- 
ters, and is a member of a task force for 
equality in education; she also is a foster 
day care mother for the children’s division 
of the City Department of Social Service. 
Linda and David, ’61, live in Manhasset, 
L. I., with their children, Christopher and 
Abigail. 

NANCY JONES, who joined the Ohio 
University-Zanesville faculty in 1966 as an 
instructor, has been promoted to assistant 
professor in zoology. 

GEOFFREY KATIN is teaching instru- 
mental music at Briarcliff High School 
(Ossining, N. Y.). 

Married: STEVEN KERRYN KING and 
Sandra Lee Whitcher, June 7, at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in New York City. The 
bride, an actress, attended the Julius Hartt 
College of Music in Hartford, Conn., and 
the University of Connecticut. Steve is a 
film producer with Zavala-Riss Productions, 
Inc., New York Ctiy. 

HENRY KLEIN is instructor in art at 
Grinnell College. He previously was an 
exhibitions preparator at the University of 
Michigan Exhibit Museum. 

LEONARD J. LUBINSKY, MAT, is study- 
ing for a Ph.D. in Education Administration 
at the University of Chicago. 

WALTER MAHLER Jr. is assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at Grinnell College. 
This past summer he worked as an econ- 
omist with the Federal Reserve System. 
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BEN J. LANCASHIRE, ’50, has been 
appointed general manager, industrial 
relations, for Inland Container Corp., 
one of the world’s largest corrugated 
box manufacturers. 


BARBARA ANN EMMER is now 
Steven Meiers. Both are attorneys. 
dress: 2306 Midvale, Los Angeles, 
90064. 

GEORGE NOVAK is trumpet instructor 
and band director at Southeastern Louis- 
iana College, Hammond, La., this year. 

WILLIAM PELSTER and Terry Cuthbert- 
son of Essex Fells, N. J., were married Aug. 
9 in New York City. Terry, a graduate of 
Smith College, is a research analyst with 
McKinsey & Co., Inc. She attends New York 
University Graduate School of Business. 
Bill is with the law firm of Donovan, Lei- 
sure, Newton & Irvine. 

PORTER REMINGTON, 
at the Merit Music Studio, New Canaan, 
Conn., conducted a junior choir festival 
and taught classes in music appreciation 
and music theory at the Lutheridge Assem- 
bly in Arden, N. C., during July. 

GEORGE RIEKE, FRANK SLOAN and 
LESLIE THREATTE Jr. were awarded 
Ph.D. degrees at Harvard last June; STAN- 
LEY DOBRIN received his M.B.A. 

Mrs. Jonathan P, Rodeheffer (M. JANE 
SIMERL) is a systems analyst with the 
UNIVAC Division of the Sperry Rand Corp. 
in Baltimore. 

BARBARA M. RICE and RONALD M. 
SAUNDERS were married June 4 and are 
living at Apt. 2, 737 Belden St., Chicago, Ill. 
Barbara received the M.S.W. degree from 
Loyola in June and is employed as a family 
counselor at United Charities Family Serv- 
ice Bureau in Chicago. Ron is still director 
of Head Start for Cook County. 

KENT W. SMITH is a computer and 
methodology consultant in the Center for 
the Behavioral Sciences at Harvard. He 
plans to complete his Ph.D. dissertation 
this winter. 

Mr. and Mrs. EARL SPIELMAN (Emily 
J. Shohan, ’65) have moved to Honolulu, 
where Earl is assistant professor of music 
history at the University of Hawaii. Daugh- 
ter Tamarie Megan was born July 12 in 
Madison, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. THEODORE STILL (Ina 


Mrs. 
Ad- 
Calif. 


faculty member 


May Slater, 69) are both teaching in 
Farmington, Mich., this year. Ina May 
received the B.M. degree from Ithaca 


College last spring; she is elementary vocal 
consultant, Ted is director of choral or- 
ganizations at the North Farmington High 


School. They are living at Apt. 58, 15336 
Northville Forest Drive, Plymouth, Mich. 
48170. 


RICHARD SWAIN went to Europe in 
July to complete work for a doctoral dis- 
Sertation in the history of art for the Uni- 


versity of Michigan. He and his wife 
expect to be gone for about two years, 
traveling and doing research primarily in 
England and France. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Thompson (LINDA 
VINCENT) have a son, Mark David, born 
June 1. They live in Phoenix, Ariz., at 3925 
W. Lawrence Lane. Also living in Phoenix 
is JESSIE SINARE—her address: 3133 N. 
36th St. 

ROBERT B. TITTLER is teaching history 
at Loyola College in Montreal. He spent 
1968-69 on an Oberlin Haskell Fellowship, 
doing research in England for his Ph.D. 
dissertation. 

Dr. ROBERT URBAN and Elaine Hudec, 
a graduate of Mt. Sinai Hospital’s School of 
Nursing, were married recently in San 
Francisco. They are making their home 
there, while he completes his internship 
and awaits overseas placement in the armed 
forces. 

Mrs. Frederick A. Webber (CONNIE 
MATTHEWS) is high school choral director 
in the North Lawrence Community Schools 
at Bedford, Ind. Her husband is studying 
for the Ph.D. in mathematics at Indiana 
Univ. under an NSF grant. Address: 1419 
13th St., Bedford, Ind. 47421. 

DOUG WILLIAMS received his Ph.D. in 
mathematics from Purdue in August, and 
his wife, Tannis, received her Ph.D. in 
child development. Doug now is on active 
duty with the Army, and Tannis is a post- 
doctoral fellow in psychology at Catholic 
Univ., Washington, D. C. Address: 8708 
First St., Apt. 602, Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 

KENT A. YOUNG and Joan Boyer Moore 
were married July 5 in Painesville, Ohio. 
GARY METZ was an attendant. Kent is a 
doctoral candidate in adult clinical psy- 
chology at Case Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and teaches psychology part-time at 
Lake Erie College. Joan is an instructor 
in English at Lake Erie College and they 
are resident ‘dom parents’ at Avery Hall. 
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JOHN ALEXANDER is lecturer in music 
at California State College in Fullerton. He 
directs the College and Chamber Choirs, 
and teaches choral literature and conduct- 
ing. During the summer he completed 
course work for the D.M.A. degree at the 
Univ. of Illinois. 

Harvard University awarded the M.D. 
degree to JEFFREY ALLEN and the J. D. 
degree to WILLIAM KRAMER last June. 

The RICHARD BASSETTS (Georgia 
Berthelson, ’63) are teaching in Middletown, 
Conn., after two years in Greece. Dick has 
fifth grade instrumental work and fifth 
grade band while Georgia has middle school 
vocal music. During the summer they took 
a nine-day caique cruise in the Aegean 
and a long tour across the U. S. Address: 
861 Newfield St., Middletown, Conn. 06457. 

Mr. and Mrs. HENRY BEALE (Susan 
Yates, ’66) had a European trip last sum- 
mer, bicycling around Ireland and Scotland. 
Susan, who has been working toward a 
masters degree in social work, plans to 
work full time in Chicago this year, and 
Henry is studying for his Ph.D. in Econ- 
nomics. 

Mrs. R. Christopher Cairns (MARGUER- 
ITE L. MARTIN) received the M.A. from 
Columbia in June 1968 and is teaching in 
the Trinity Episcopal School at New Or- 
leans. CHRIS has a teaching assistantship 
in sculpture at Tulane and expects to com- 
plete the M.F.A. next spring. 

NANCY DANIELS, flutist, has joined the 
faculty of the department of music at 
National College of Education, Evanston- 
Wilmette. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeffery Derge (DOROTHY 


BAUER) have moved to 12507 Village 
Square Terrace, Apt. 202, Rockville, Md. 
20852. Jeff has received his Ph.D. in bio- 


chemistry from Duke Univ. and has a grant 
from the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation to do 
post-doctoral research at the National In- 
stitutes of Health in Bethesda. Dorrie has 
been typing his dissertation and taking care 
of son Gillmer James, born last Nov 27. 
NANCY ELIZABETH MARTIN and Rich- 
ard John Foss of St. Paul, Minn., were mar- 
ried June 21 in Cincinnati. Richard, a 
graduate of St. Olaf College, is a senior at 
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G. Andrew Maguire, ’60, congratu- 
lated at the time of his appointment 
by Mayor John V. Lindsay of New 
York, has been director since last 
spring of a new Office of Jamaica 
Planning and Development in the 
Borough of Queens. 

He and his staff are responsible for 
community-based planning of urban 
renewal efforts in a large black resi- 
dential community, in a neighboring 
metropolitan sub-center where ma- 
jor transportation, office space, com- 
mercial, and institutional develop- 
ment is in prospect, and in connec- 
tion with a new four-year college 
(York College) which is being de- 
signed and constructed from scratch 
in the midst of the urban environ- 
ment. 

Andy previously was advisor on 
political and security affairs for the 
U.S. Mission to the U.N., serving 
under ambassadors Arthur Gold- 
berg, George Ball, Russell Wiggins 
and Charles Yost. 

His book, “Toward ‘Uhuru’ in 
Tanzania: The Politics of Participa- 
tion,” was published by Cambridge 
University Press in October. He will 
also have an article on Tanzania in 
a volume soon to be published by 
Oxford University Press. Entitled 
“Protest and Power in Black Af- 
rica,” it is edited by Ali A. Mazrui 
and Robert I. Roberg, ’55. Andy’s 
writings are based on his research in 
East Africa during 1963-65 under a 
Ford Foundation grant. 

Mrs. Maguire is the former Mar- 
garet Lydia Green, who graduated 
from Randolph-Macon, has an M.A. 
in sociology from Rutgers, has 
taught sociology at Randolph-Macon 
and is with the staff of the New 
York City Planning Commission. 
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Luther Theological Seminary. The Fosses 
are living in Minneapolis. 

JOHN PRESCOTT HEALD has. been 
awarded his A.M. degree in Far East area 
Studies by The American University. 
_MARIANNA HOAD completed the M.A. 
In theatre at the Univ. of Michigan in 
August, Specializing in costuming. She is 
instructor of dramatic art and costumes at 


Virginia Commonwealth University in 
Richmond, and is both designing and 
teaching. 


CHANGPYO HONG has resigned as staff 
writer of The Evening & Sunday Bulletin, 
Philadelphia, to study city planning at the 
University of Pennsylvania Graduate School 
of Fine Arts. Changpyo, a former reporter 
on The Medina County (Ohio) Gazette— 
Leader Post, was with the Bulletin for 
nearly four years. His graduate work is 
being financed with a grant from the Rob- 
ert T. Wilson Foundation. 

LEMUEL JOHNSON, assistant professor 
of English at the University of Michigan, 
has successfully defended his doctoral dis- 
sertation “The Negro as a Metaphor—A 
Study of Ethical and Esthetic Negativism in 
English, French and Spanish Literature.” 
In 1968 E. P. Dutton published his transla- 
tion of Night and War in the Prado Museum 
by Rafael Alberti; in 1967 Lemuel received 
two first prizes for a short story collection, 
The Voice of the Turtle and a critical essay, 
Piano and Drum, from the Avery Hopwood 
Creative Writing Contest in Michigan. 
This fall he’s teaching a new course in ‘“‘The 
Literature of the Negro.” Last summer 
Lemuel, his wife Marian and their year-old 
daughter visited in Sierra Leone. Marian, a 
native of Sierra Leone, is a dental hygienist. 

JEAN SCHLATTER Kan has been ap- 
pointed to serve her medical internship in 
pediatrics at Yale-New Haven Medical Cen- 
ter. Jean’s husband, Robert, is also serving 
his internship in orthopedic surgery at Yale. 
Both graduated from Western Reserve Med- 
ical School last June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joel Edward Krissoff (MAD- 
ELON HACK) live in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
where Joel is with the law firm of Hillman, 
Baxter and Hammond. Madelon graduated 
trom the University of Chicago in 1964, and 
she and Joei were married that same year. 
He is a ’67 grad of the University of Mich- 
igan Law School. Address: 2432 Santa Mon- 
ica Drive. 

DONALD MEULENBERG, who for the 
last 2145 years has been working in Wash- 
ington for the Agency for International 
Development, began a two-year masters’ 
program at Harvard Business School in 
September. In April 1968, Don married the 
former Lucina Styron. Their address: 295 
Harvard St., Apt. 307, Cambridge, Mass. 
02139. 

Mr and Mrs. CHARLES NEWMAN have 
moved to 86-88 Vernon St., Apt. 4, Hartford, 
Conn. Charles is an instructor in philosophy 
at Trinity College; he and Linda both are 
working on their dissertations. 

In July LYNN OLSON and four of her 
friends, including Mrs. Scott Arighi (Margie 
Smith, 62), kayaked the wild waters of the 
Middle Fork and the River of No Return 


sections of the Salmon River in Idaho, 
paddling 200 miles through a wilderness 
canyon. Lynn is finishing her Ph.D. in 


mathematical physics at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The KENNETH POWELLS (Rosalind 
Whitney, 64) have moved to Hackettstown, 
N. J., where he directs choir and teaches 
organ at Centenary College for Women. 
Ken received his D.M.A. in orgar. last June 
from the University of Illinois, and he and 
Roz spent their vacation with her parents 
on Hilton Head Island, S. C. 

MISS PATRICIA L. REYNOLDS who has 
been with the Inter-American Development 
Bank in Washington, D. C. is studying In- 
ternational Affairs at the Latin American 
Institute at Columbia University. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID SANDBERG (Ruth 
Stoffel, 63) have a daughter, Victoria Eliz- 


abeth, born March 5. The Sandbergs 
adopted Victoria in May. ; 
. Mrs Gary E. Schnitker (( LAUDIA 1} 
MAGES) is teaching social studies at Abing- 
ton (Pa.) High School (north campus). 
NIE STEVENS Jr. is teaching at 
DANIEL D. STEVEN: 3 at 
the University of Alabama. Address: 3386 
McGehee Road, Montgomery, Ala. 36111. 


PATRICIA A. THORNTON is a second 
year graduate student in the Department of 
African languages and literature at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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KARLA KRENDL, M.A.T., and Sgt. Jo- 
seph Baatz, Air Force, were married June 
28, in Spencerville, Ohio. Cindy Krendl, ’70, 
attended her sister as maid of honor. Karla, 
for the last three years, has been a social 
studies teacher and department head for 
Firelands Local Schools in Lorain County. 
Sgt. Baatz is a weapons control systems 
specialist and has completed 18 months of 
service at Cam Ranh Bay in Vietnam. They 
are living in Goldsboro, N. C., where he is 
stationed at Seymour Johnson Air Force 
Base. 

JOHN P. BARDEN is instructor of math- 
ematics at the Barlow School, Amenia, N. Y. 

The Rev. WARREN BARR, t, is minister 
of Christian education at the Ridge Road 
United Church of ~ Christ, Parma, Ohio. 
Previously he was assistant minister at 
Oak Creek U.C.C in Kettering for a year. 

Mr. and Mrs. MICHAEL BAUMANN and 
Rebecca Anne (born March 1969) have 
moved from Chapel Hill, N. C., to Iowa 
City, Iowa. Mike is studying for a master’s 
in hospital administration at the Univ. of 
Iowa. After completing his M.S. in Jan- 
uary at the Univ. of North Carolina, Mike 
worked for the department of hospital ad- 
ministration at UNC. Danna his wife, is 
working part-time as a registered nurse in 
one of the local hospitals. Address: 547 
Emerald, A-25, Iowa City, Iowa 52240. 

Mrs. Frederick Behm (MARY WINTERS) 
graduated in June from Case Western Re- 
serve with an M.S. in library science, 
specializing in secondary school libraries. 
After three weeks touring in Mexico for 
sun, fun and culture, she’s working at 


Rocky River High School Library, handling 
mostly audio-visual materials. 
STAN BURECH has been preparing for 
his Ohio bar examinations in Columbus. 
FREDERICK L. CHURCHILL received the 
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M.F.A. degree in drama from Carnegie- 
Mellon Univ. in June and is instructor in 
theatre arts at Auburn Community College, 
Auburn, N. Y. His wife, who is also a 
set designer, is employed there too. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Scott Close (DIANNE 
HALEY) have moved to 28 James St., 
Brookline, Mass. 02146. Dianne’s teaching 
Latin and Greek at the Boston Latin School 
again this year. 

DEVON L. DAVIDSON is doing graduate 
work in international relations at Brandeis 
Univ. Her address is 31 Maple Ave., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 02139. 

LAWRENCE DOEBLER is instructor in 
musie and choral conductor of three choirs 
at Smith College. 

JOHN DUNCAN is spending this year in 
Spain on a Fulbright scholarship, doing re- 
search on his dissertation in history toward 
his Ph.D. from the University of Michigan. 
Address: c/o Comision Fulbright, Paseo de 
Calvo Sotelo 20, Madrid 1. 


NANCY J. EBENBACH received the M. 
Ed. degree from Goucher College last June. 
She is living at home and teaching third 
grade in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Rosann A. Farber (ROSANN UL. 
ALEXANDER) is studying for her Ph.D. 
in Genetics, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

Mr. and Mrs. LLOYD R. FILLION (Jo- 
anna Rebecca Dreby ’67) are living at 412 
Hower St., North Canton, Ohio 44720 where 
Lloyd is church musician (choral & organ), 
Zion United Church of Christ. 

Mr. and Mrs. THEODORE FRANKIEWICZ 
(Kelly McConnell, ’67) have a daughter, 
Andrea Marie, born last December. Ted 
continues his research toward a Ph.D. in 
physical chemistry at the University of 
Chicago, and Kelly plans to substitute teach 
this fall, Address: 7527 So. Kingston, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60649. 

JAMES GOESER has received a presi- 
dential appointment as a foreign service 
officer of the United States. He was sworn 
in at a ceremony held in Washington after 
completing competitive written and oral 
examinations. His assignment will be to a 
position with an embassy or consulate in 
one of the 113 countries with which the 
U. S. maintains diplomatic relations, or 
with the Department of State in Wash- 
ington, 

Mrs. Dennis R. Greiffendorf (GRETCHEN 
VANDER LINDE, M.A.T.) has received her 
M.S. from the Univ. of Toledo. 

Mr. and Mrs. RONALD HAVENS (MARIE 
BISSING) are living in Morgantown, W. 
Va., where Ron is engaged in Ph.D. work 
in clinical psychology at West Virginia Univ. 
Last summer he worked at Weston State 
Hospital attempting to establish a milieu 
therapy program on one of the wards. Marie 
is a serial records assistant in the Univer- 
sity library. 

Mrs. Richard H. Haws (RAE M. HAN- 
ICH, M.A.T.) is teaching social studies at 
Lincoln Jr. High—School Dist. #69, Skokie, 
Illinois. 

Mr. and Mrs. GERHARD HEINRICH 
(Sheila Fleck, ’68) and their two sons, 
Christof, 3, and Thomas, 2, flew to Germany 
in September to spend a year in Stuttgart. 
Upon their return in 1970 Gerhard plans to 
study medicine at Case Western Reserve. 
Address till then: Ackermann Strasse 47, 
Stuttgart—Vaihingen, Germany. 

JOAN HELLER spent last summer study- 
ing voice at Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. 

JUDITH ANN JONES and Robert Allan 
Hurwich (Harvard, ’63: Harvard Law 
School, ’66) were married May 31 in the 
Princeton University Chapel. Bob is asso- 
ciated with the law firm of Cravath, Swaine 
and Moore in New York. Judy returned 
last December from England, where she 
Spent eight months doing research for her 
Ph.D. thesis. This fall she is writing the 
thesis (which includes a computer study of 
3,000 Puritans) and is a teaching assistant 
at Princeton. Address: 255 W. 88th St., 
Apt. 3A, New York, N. Y. 10024, 

Mrs. Bernard Jones (SUSAN SPRAGG) 
has received her A.M. degree in history 
from the University of Colorado. 

NANCY TAPPEN Kagan and her hus- 
band celebated their first anniversary in 
June and moved in Aucust to 10295 Cresta 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 90064. He is a 
graduate of UCLA and program manager of 
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WILLIAM P. CLINE, ’55, is assistant 
dean of admissions at Swarthmore this 
year to help recruit students and draft 
new admissions policies. He had been 
foreign language supervisor and Ger- 
man teacher in the Boulder Valley 
(Colo.) School District. Bill’s wife 
(Eileen Tate, 56) and children, Jon, 8, 
and Joy, 7, are in Swarthmore, but Bill 
returns to Boulder occasionally as 
special music consultant for a docu- 
mentary film on juvenile delinquency. 
The film uses part of the musical score 
of Bill’s folksong record ‘“‘The Moon Is 
Down,” which has sold over 1500 
copies. Last year he also produced, 
directed and was featured singer for 
“Young Prophecies ’68” (Kansas Univ., 
Lawrence). 


a missile system. 
from Southern California. 


Nancy has her Mus. M. 


Mrs. Anthony M. Lynch (MARCIA R. 
HOLBROOK) is teaching 4th grade at Wide- 
field Elem. School, Dist. #3 Security, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. 80911. 

The Rev. LEE MOORE, t, has become 
minister of Christian Education at the First 
Congregational Church of Willimantic, 
Conn. He moved from the U.C.C. Church 
in Pinedale, Wyo. New address: Apt. 102, 
Cameo Drive, Willimantic 06226, 

LESLIE J. NOBLE, M.A.T., and Ralph E. 
Purdy were married Aug. 23 in Sequoia 
National Park, Calif. Both are studying 
for Ph.D. degrees at the University of 
California at Los Angeles—Ralph in phar- 
macology and Leslie in education. 

CAROL BAKER ROUSLIN (Mrs. Daniel 
S.) is doing graduate work in poetry 
toward an M.F.A. at the Writer’s Workshop 
at the University of Iowa. Carol is also 
doing part time work as an editorial as- 
sistant at the University Hospitals. The 
Rouslin’s new address is 53312 S. Summit 
St., Iowa City, Ia. 

JOHN RUDE, M.A.T., is a fellow in the 
U. S. Office of Education and is taking a 
year out from Ph.D. study at the Univ. 
of Oregon where he is specializing in the 
education of the disadvantaged and in 
social science. 

GEGORY SCHOEPFLE is assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at the State University 
of New York at Stony Brook. He received 
his M. S. in economies last January, and 
his Ph.D. in August—both from Purdue. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN F. SHAW Jr. (CAR- 
OLYN D. SHAW) have returned from two 
years’ service in the Peace Corps in 
Nigeria, where both were involved in a 
teacher education program. John, who last 
spring and summer was director of program 
development and evaluation in the anti- 


poverty program in the Middletown, Conn., 
area, is now at the University of Connecti- 
cut School of Law as a full-time student 
and Lyn is caring for daughter Jennifer 
Sara, born June 24. Address: 124 S. Main 
St., Middletown. 

Mrs. Charles Sherr (KAREN E. AVERY) 
has a Master of Social Work degree from 
Hunter College and is a social worker at 
the New York Medical College Center for 
Chronic Disease at Bird S. Coler Hospital 
on Welfare Island, New York City. 

STEPHEN SHRADER has received his 
M.F.A. degree in English from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

MARGARET THEEMAN and JEFFREY 
BERLIN received A.M. degrees from Har- 
vard last June. Jeffrey graduated cum 
laude. 

ROBERT WECH has moved from Parma 
Heights, Ohio, to Rockport, Mass., to take 
a teaching position with the Salem Public 
Schools and to become organist-director 
at the First Baptist Church, Gloucester. 

JAYNE ANN RICHARDS was married 
Nov. 30, 1968, to Richard A. Widmayer. Dick 
is completing his dissertation, and Jan is 
beginning hers, at the University of Mich- 
igan. Both are in the English department 
of The College of Idaho. Address: 1911 
Walnut St., Caldwell, Idaho 83605. 

MARY L. WIEGAND has begun study for 
the Ph.D. in Botany at the Univ. of Minz 
nesota. 
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DEBORAH ABRAMS has completed the 
M.A.T. in French at Wesleyan Univ. and is 
teaching French in the high school at 
North Haven, Conn. 

HANNAH PAGE WHEELER and Richard 
Nigel Lyon Andrews (Yale, ’66) were mar- 
ried June 7 at Christ Church in Alexandria, 
Va. The bride was attended by Mary Nor- 
ton Woodbury, ’68, and by her sister Val- 
2rie Wheeler Nammour (Mrs. Jamil Nam- 
mour), ’62, Steven Woodbury, ’68, also 
attended. The bride’s mother is Lucy Pope 
Wheeler (Mrs Richard), ’35. The grcoom’s 
mother gave a pre-wedding organ recital 
and his father performed the wedding 
ceremony. The Andrews are doing graduate 
work at the University of North Carolina, 
she to complete an M.A. in January, and 


“Pete”, an M.A. in City and Regional 
Planning, next June. He returned from 
Peace Corps—Nepal in September 1968. 


Their address is c/o Shotts, Mann’s Chapel 
Road, Chapel Hill, N. C. 27541. 

MIRIAM (Mimi) BEACH has received her 
masters degree in social work from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and in August she 
joined the staff of the YWCA of Pasadena 
working with interracial communication. 
Address: 601 East Del Mar Blvd., #410, 
Pasadena, Calif. 91101. 

JAMES AND MARTIE BENEDICT have 
moved to Amherst, Mass., Orchard Road, 
RD#1. Jim is doing graduate work in 
psychology and Martie is an assistant to the 
head of acquisitions at the Amherst College 
Library. 

CHRISTOPHER L. BOORSE is beginning 
his third year of graduate study in phil- 
osophy, as an Osgood Fellow, at Princeton. 
His wife (ELLEN GAY) completed her M.A. 
in educational psychology in August at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., and since 
September has been a child psychotherapist 
at the Irving Schwarz Institute in Philadel- 
phia, commuting there from Princeton. 

PHYLLIS BRILL, who recently received 
her M.M. degree from the University of 
Illinois, is an instructor in voice at Kansas 
University. She also sings in a Conserva- 
tive Temple in Kansas City and plans to 
perform ‘fas much as possible, wherever 
possible.” Phyllis spent last summer teach- 
ing music to inner city children in Roch- 
ester. Address: F-104 Hampton Court, 
Meadowbrook Apts., Lawrence, Kan. 66044. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAN N. CARLSON (SHAR- 
RON SZABO) are in Canon, Colo., where 
Jan is teaching Russian and geometry at 
The Abbey School. 

A.M. degrees were awarded at Harvard 
last June to RONALD CHRISTENSEN, 
CRAIG McEWEN and GARY ORREN; BAR- 
BARA DADDOW received her Ed.M. de- 
gree; JOHN HOOVER and MARGARET 
REED both received the A.M.T. degree. 
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FRANCOIS CLEMMONS has received his 
A.M. in music degree from Carnegie-Mellon 
Univ. 

Mr. and Mrs. John T. DeWolf (SUSAN 
BENNION) have moved to Ithaca, N. Saat 
where John is a student and a graduate re- 
search assistant in the School of Civil 
Engineering, and Sue is a lecturer in the 
music department at Cornell. 

JULIUS E. ERLENBACH has been pro- 
moted to supervisor of music and chairman 
of the department of performing arts for 
School District #30 in Northbrook, Ill. He 
received the Mus. M. degree from North- 
western in August 1968, and has started 
study for the Ph.D. at Northwestern. 


MURRAY J. FOREMAN is teaching vocal 
music in the high school at Watertown, 
New York. 

JEFFREY FRANKEL and Linda Daig- 
nault, a graduate of Wellesley and of the 
M.A.T. program at Brown, were married in 
the Wellesley College Chapel last February. 
They live at 55 Greenwich Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 10014. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN FREEMAN (ANNE F. 
CHENICEK) are extending their VISTA 
service for another year. John will be a 
full-time photographer for Hawaii Curricu- 
lum Center, developing curriculum relevant 
to Hawaiian children. Anne will be a com- 
munity school liaison volunteer working 
with families of Head Start children. 

FRANCES L. GENTA was a translator at 
the United Nations in Geneva, Switzerland 
during 1968-69 and also studied Spanish at 
the University of Salamanca in Spain. This 
year She is teaching Spanish at Kings Park, 
Long Island, and beginning work toward 
a master’s in history. 


Mrs. PAUL B. HARVEY (ELIZABETH 
RODGERS) and Mrs. LOANN CONKLIN 
Scarpato were awarded the master of 


science in library science degree by Drexel 
Institute of Technology last June. 

JAMES HEINKE and Sandra Lee Green 
of Los Angeles were married June 23 at 
Brandeis University. Sandra is also a grad- 
uate student in music composition and both 
are M.F.A. candidates. She is a graduate 
of Pomona and Yale, and held a Fulbright 
lectureship in France for a year. They are 
living in Concord, Mass., and continuing 
study at Brandeis. 

JASON HUEBSCH has his M.A. in Middle 
Eastern languages and cultures from Co- 
lumbia Univ. and is beginning his second 
year of study for the rabbinate at the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion, in Cincinnati. Last summer he 
was a Fellow of the Church Industry In- 
stitute, located in Winston-Salem N. C. 
Jason, who spent last fall in Oberlin, work- 
ing with students on the High Holidays, 
plans to preach in Petersburg, Va, this fall. 
He also is currently working on a book on 
the campus rabbinate-clergy 

GEOFFREY ITHEN, drafted last March, 
is stationed at Ft. Knox and is working with 
the GI anti-war movement there. They 
print a paper, Fun, Travel, and Adventure 
and have opened a GI coffeehouse. Ad- 
dress: 191-34-9355, Headquarters Co., Com- 
mittee Group, USATCA, Fort Knox, Ky. 


MARK JAFFEE, who teaches math at 
Oberlin High School, is taking courses at 
Ohio State toward his master’s. 

DOROTHY JENKINS, who’s been in Ger- 
many for two years studying at the Musik- 
hochschule with Prof. Walcha, is spending 
a third year there, attending the church 
music school and studying organ with Karl 
Kohler, a pupil of Walcha’s. Since last 
February Dorothy has had a church job in 
a German church in Schwalbach am Tau- 


nus, eight miles from Frankfurt. She also 
has a secretarial job for the German 
equivalent of General Electric, writing 


letters which need to be in English. Ad- 
dress: 6 Frankfurt/Main, Am Dornbusch 14, 
bei Dr. Karr, Deutschland. 

The Rev. CHARLES KESSLER Jr. and 
Diane Eleanor Cooksey, ’69, were married 
in Elyria June 3. Charles attends Harvard 
Divinity School, working toward his bach- 
elor of divinity degree, and Diane is work- 
ing toward her master’s degree at the 
Andover Newton Theological School. 

ALAN P. KIMMEL has been initiated into 
Pri Alpha Theta, the national history hon- 
orary and is a teaching associate at Ohio 
State, 
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LOUIS KINGMAN is 
music education in the public schools of 
Baker, Ore. He spent the summer playing 
violin in an orchestra in the Grand Teton 
Mountains, Ling Tung, conductor. 

Mr. and Mrs. KENNETH A. KOLBEN 
(Diana Walker, 68) are in Columbus, Ga. 
Ken is in Army OCS at Ft. Benning and 
Diana is teaching in a Yamaha preparatory 
music program for children 4-6 years. 

_ Mrs. Wayne C. Mensch (NITA FETZER) 
is teaching vocal music at Dodge Park 
einen School, Prince George’s County, 


teaching string 


Mrs. Edward P. Morgan (JOYCE E. 
HARVEY) is doing graduate study in art 
history at Tufts University. 

ALBERT (BERT) MOYER and Lynette 
Flanders were married last Jan. 25, at Long- 
mont, Colo. PHILIP SINGER was best man. 
This past June, Bert received his MS. 
degree in physics from the University of 
Colorado and he now teaches physics at 
Lees Junior College, Jackson, Ky. Lynette 
is doing public relations work for the same 
school. 

ROBERT D. MURPHEY completed the 
master of education degree in Jr. High 
Math teaching at Temple University this 
year. On June 14, he married Janice San- 
dargas, winner of a national rowing 
championship in 1968. This year Murph is 
mathematics curriculum coordinator at the 
Dacca American Society School in East 
Pakistan. Address: DASS, Dacca, Dept. 
of State, Washington, D. C. 20521. 

THOMAS P. PELLATON received the 
M.F.A. degree in voice from Carnegie- 
Mellon Univ. in June and then began three 
years’ Army service as an_ intelligence 
analyst. 

LYNNE C. FELDMAN and Leslie Hugh 
Ractliffe of Coventry, England, were mar- 
ried June 23. Leslie received his B.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Imperial College of 
London and is a research associate in 
parasitology at Cornell. They are living 
at R.D. 1, Ludlowville, N. Y. 

SHIRLEY L. RENSHAW is a graduate 
student in organ at George Washington 
University and lives at 10081 Windstream 
Drive, Columbia, Md. 21043. 

WILLIAM RESNECK and Susanne Light, 
a June graduate of Indiana Univ., were 
married in Susanne’s home town, St. Louis, 
Mo., June 21. Roger Resneck, ’73, was best 
man; TOM DEWEY ushered. Others at the 
wedding were CARL BROWN and Mr. and 
Mrs. JOHN KOFRON (KATHRYN ALDER- 
FER). The Resnecks spent the summer in 
Denver, where Bill clerked for the firm of 
Holme, Roberts and Owen. They are back 
in Indiana, where he is finishing his last 
year of law school and Susanne is teaching. 
Address: 346 South Grant, Bloomington. 

Navy Lt. (j.g.) MICHAEL ROBINSON 
participated in the turnover of the tank 
landing ship USS Coconino County to the 
Republic of Vietnam. This was the first 
U. S Naval vessel to be presented to the 
Vietnamese government. 

JOAN DOUGLAS ROBINSON and James 
Albert Saalfield, ’69, were married June 7 
in Ridgefield, Conn. They spent the sum- 
mer in Europe and are living in Cambridge, 
Mass., where Jim is studying at Harvard 
School of Business Administration and Joan 
attends Boston University. 

DIANE SMITH has completed her mas- 
ter’s degree in zoology at the University of 
Oklahoma and is working toward a Ph.D. in 
developmental biology in the department 
of zoology at Syracuse University. 

WAYNE STEINMETZ teaches chemistry 
at St. Peter’s Boys’ High School, Gloucester, 
Mass., and also is continuing graduate work 
on a part-time basis. In September he de- 
livered a talk at the 24th symposium on 
molecular structure and spectroscopy at 
Columbus Ohio. , 

TERRY A. STRANGE is teaching piano 
at the Southern Seminary Junior College in 
Buena Vista, Va. ; 

DARE RUST M.A.T., was married June 22 
in Perry, Ohio, to Douglas Thompson of 
Chula Vista, Calif. Dare, who graduated 
in 1966 from Swarthmore, has been teaching 
freshman and junior English for the last 
two years. Also a graduate of Swarthmore, 
her husband spent three years in Antare- 
tica as a physicist in the U. S. Research 
Program. 


RECOLLECTIONS INVITED 


Oberlinians who recall visits to 
Oberlin by Carl Sandburg in 1923 
and 1958 are invited to notify the 


Alumni Magazine if they would be 
interested in furnishing their recol- 
lections for use in a research project 
at Ball State University. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Alumni possessing photos or other 
information on the old ‘Ramsey 
Railroad” which served Oberlin 
from 1894 to 1925 are invited to lend 
it for an off-campus historical study. 

Company names of the line were 
Ashland & Wooster Railway, Ash- 
land & Western Railroad, and Lo- 
rain, Ashland & Southern. It ran 
from Custaloga on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad through Ashland, Welling- 
ton, Oberlin and Lorain, and was 
often called the “Ramsey” after a 
family involved in its promotion. 

Useful material could be time 
schedules, photos, documents, let- 
ters, maps, stock certificates, books, 
etc. Photos of the Oberlin and Lo- 
rain depots and right-of-way are 
especially needed. Materials sent to 
the Alumni Magazine will be repro- 
duced for the study and returned 


MOVING? 


If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Peters Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 
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Name Class 
ee Dae Pe abe aE ae ee he ha ee 
Gigs De MACE tie rietccnsiners ae eae Bitcoda 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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JAMES W. VALENTINE received the 
M.A. in English from the Univ. of Santa 
Barbara in June. He is teaching 8th grade 
English at Westlake School in Los Angeles 
and will be married Oct. 25 to Kristine 
Kuhl. 

Mr. and Mrs. GERALD W. VON KORFF 
(Connie Krakeur, ’68) are living at 71 
Columbia St., New York City. Jerry is 
teaching geometry and algebra at the high 
school in Mamaroneck, N. Y., and Connie is 
enrolled for study in elementary education 
at Bank Street School of Education. 

FRED WANGER completed his master’s 
degree this last June at Peabody Conserva- 
tory where he spent the year studying with 
Leon Fleisher. He was on tour again with 
Gisela Depkat (special student, 65-67) in 
four countries this past November. Fred is 
studying with a Professor Josef Dichler at 
the Vienna Academy of Music under a 
Fulbright grant. He and his wife, Jane 
Rodgers, ’64, and their son Charlie will 
stay abroad at least one year. 

LISETTE WARCH is teaching reading 
readiness to pre-first graders (between 
kindergarten and first grade) at Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Community Schools. 

DONALD WEYL and Eileen Dolores De- 
Lany were married Aug. 16 in Kensington, 
Md. They are living at 8200 Henry Ave., 
Summit Park West, Apt. K-6, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19128. 
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RICHARD N. APLING is teaching hu- 
manities, grades 7, 8, and 9 at Albemarle 
Junior High School, Charlotte, N. C., work- 
ing with special abilities and talents stu- 
dents. 

JAMES R. BARTLETT is an assistant 
engineer for Ecological & Oceanographic 
Surveys, Engineering Science, Inc., in 
California. 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Caughie (BAR- 
BARA ANNE FORBES) have bought a 
home at 15 Montrose Gardens, Milngauie, 
Glasgow, Scotland. Barbara and John both 
completed a teacher training course in 
Glasgow during the past year and Barbara 
is teaching Primary IV (3rd grade) at Hard- 
gate, a suburb of Glasgow. John is teaching 
English at a secondary school in Milngauie. 

MARY ELIZABETH RYAN and CHARLES 
NORMAN COLE were married June 15 in 
Cincinnati. Charles is a graduate fellow in 
chemistry at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Address: 5 Crawford St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

DAVID CROSBY became conductor of the 
Madison (Wis.) Summer Symphony Or- 
chestra in July. Dave is a graduate student 
in music at the University of Wisconsin and 
director of music at the University Pres- 
byterian Center. 

ROBERT T. DWORAK, M.A.T. is teaching 
English at Staples High School, Westport, 
Conn. 

NINA FALK is a graduate student in 
viola at the New England Conservatory of 
Music and is teaching viola and chamber 
music at Brown and Nichols School in 
Cambridge, Mass. She spent the past year 
studying in London and Italy. 

Mr. and Mrs. PETER FELLER (LYNN 
WEINSTEIN) are living in New York City, 
where Peter has been working on Broadway 
as a theatrical technician and appearing as 
an actor and musician in the show ‘“‘Zorba.”’ 
Lynn is working toward a Ph.D. in psy- 
chology at the New School for Social 
Research. 

JANICE MEAGHER and ELLIOTT FOUG- 
AR were married last May 24 in Pittsburgh. 
They spent the summer at the Marine Bio- 
logical Lab, Woods Hole, Mass. Elliott is 
in his second year at the Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh School of Medicine and Janice was 
planning to seek work after getting settled 
this fall. 

Mrs. Robert Goodkind (PATRICE ELLEN 
TARNOFF) is living in San Jose, Calif., 
where her husband has started a master’s 
program in clinical psychology at San Jose 
State College. 

FRANCES KAY HAGBERG and Thomas 
Graham, ’67, were married June 28 in 
Cleveland, with the Rev. Gordon W. Hag- 
berg, Frances’ father, officiating. Tom is in 
his second year at Vanderbilt School of 
Law, Nashville. 
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RICHARD WELLS HARRIS taught 7th 
grade Language Arts in the Patchogue- 
Medford, N. Y. publie schools last winter 
and spring and is doing graduate study in 
English at the University of Wisconsin. 


WILLIAM HART and Cathy Strate, ’70, 
were married Aug. 2 in Cleveland. Cathy 
is majoring in studio art at the College and 
Bill is a teacher and coach at Firelands 
school. 

RICHARD HIBBS is employed as an an- 
alytical chemist for Rexall Drug Co. in 
St. Louis. 

SUSAN TAYLOR HIGGIE (Mrs. Donald 
C.) is a fulltime substitute teacher in the 
East Cleveland School System. The new 
address is Apt. 523, 5303 Northfield Road, 
Bedford Heights, Ohio 44146. 

ANDRA HOTCHKISS, now in her second 
year at Harvard Law school, and her 
brother, Ralph, ’70, worked last summer in 
the Washington, D C. law office of Ralph 
Nader. 

KATHLEEN KILGORE has received her 
M.A. degree from the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy at Tufts Univ. 

KENNETH L. KUSMER is instructor in 
history at Cleveland State University. 

MIEKO and MARC LANDY (MIEKO 
KAMII) are both members of the Alice 
Lloyd College faculty. He is an assistant 
in sociology and political science and she 
is an assistant in music. Last year Marc 
taught in the public school system of New 
York City and took graduate work at 
Brooklyn College, and Mieko was tribunal 
administrator for the American Arbitration 
Association. 

VICTOR E. LUCAS since February 1969 
has been a caseworker in the Cuyahoga 
County Welfare Department, Cleveland. 

Mrs James H. Luetgert (PATRICIA ANNE 
ROBINSON) is doing graduate work at 
Boston Univ. 

DAVID NORDQUEST, who received an 
A.M. in political science from Duke Univer- 
sity last June, has become instructor of 
government at the College of Charleston, 
mes 

MARY HELEN BINGER and David Simp- 
son Palmer, ’69, were married June 13 in 
New Kensington, Pa. In the wedding party 
were included: Mrs. Edmund Stiles (NANCY 
BROWN), INGER HANSEN, Mr. and Mrs. 
DENNIS KARSH (KATHRYN GRANTZ- 
ERT) and Warren Hoskins, 69. Mary Helen 
has been a laboratory assistant in the bio- 
chemistry department at Case-Western Re- 
serve Univ., where she attended graduate 
school, and David plans to attend the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh graduate school of 
public health. 

DAVID PENGILLY is in Oxford, England, 
doing a diploma in French at St. John’s 
College. 

Mrs. Thomas L Roeder (JANICE E. 
WILLIAMS, M.A.T.) is teaching junior high 
math/science, Harrison School District, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Her husband is a 
computer systems designer in the Air Force. 

DONALD SALISBURY is beginning three 
years of special-term missionary service 
overseas this fall with the United Methodist 
Church. He is assigned in the Congo 
serving in the field of general education. 

LENORE MARLOWE and Paul Sundberg, 
69, were married June 28 in New York 
City. Since her graduation, Lenore has been 
a gallery-lecturer at the Toledo Museum of 
Art; Paul has been a member of the Toledo 
Symphony Orchestra for the past year, 
and now plays trumpet for the Kansas City 
Symphony Orchestra. The Sundbergs live 
in Kansas City. 

SUSAN SUSMAN spent the first part of 
the summer doing research on Communist 
China for the United Methodist Office for 
the United Nations in New York City; then 
had a three weeks visit with a friend in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. This year she is an 
intern teacher in 7th and 8th grade French 
at East Junior High School, Watertown, 
Mass., which will complete the work for her 
M.A.T. degree at Harvard. She is living 
at 39 Highland Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 

Married Aug. 3 in Fairchild Chapel, Ober- 
lin: MARGARET LOUISE WHITESIDE and 
William C. Topp, ’69. Billiejo Marshall, ’69 
was maid of honor and ROBERT B. WOOD- 
ALL served as best man. The Topps are 
living at 1202 Lawrence Apts., West Drive, 
Princeton, N. J. 08540. 


DEBORAH L. HUNTINGTON and Andrew 
Spencer Ward were married July 27. 

JOEL WEINBERG has been appointed a 
mobility instructor at The Working Blind 
in Philadelphia, Pa. His duties consist 
primarily of instructing blind persons in 
the rudiments of white cane traveling and 
in trolley and bus traveling. 


1970 


ROBERT ROUTCH, french horn player, 
represented the United States in the 18th 
International Music Competition in Munich, 
Germany, in September. 


LETTERS 


the conservative ideas about our so- 
cial problems. Here is where the 
Alumni Asociation could have a larger 
share in the College. Alumni are liv- 
ing the conflicts and their ideas are 
urgently needed. These ideas need to 
be on the conservative side to balance 
the liberal ideas which seem to dom- 
inate the College atmosphere. Why 
not have a course in the History of 
Communism? Why not distribute a 
dependable conservative newspaper 
such as Human Events in all dormi- 
tories? Why not give the Alumni a 
vote on student social affairs? Our 
Alumni Association is excellent, but 
we need to have a patriotic fourth-of- 
July firecracker explode under our 
own chairs now in order to meet the 
present situation with more positive 
programs for our Alma Mater. 

JACK HERBERTS, ’22 
Western Springs, Ill. 


(cont. from Page 30) 


LIMITED FREEDOM 


Jack Herberts’ letter in the August 
issue urged “... a strong and intelli- 
gent patriotism in order to offset the 
negative and communistic influences 
that come to our campus.” 

And what is more negative than re- 
ducing a Khatchaturian that way? 
Angel Records has a good interpreta- 
tion of his waltz, conducted by him in 
constructive person. It is an album 
with his better known Sabre Dance, 
better known to others but not to 
Strauss, Tchaikovsky or Verdi fans. I 
could add Noel Coward, but Rodgers 
was quoted later with something new. 

Let’s face it. Freedom of the press 
on paper or record is very limited in 
scope and repertoire. Albums aren’t 
used for pieces and songs that take 
less than two or three minutes because 
of the popular record tradition—pop- 
ular in the sense that one million rec- 
ord buyers are more than 50 million 
singers or pianists. 

In 1902, Caruso fluffed a new song 
recorded (Angel) in Milan, accompa- 
nied by piano. It wasn’t until 1904 in 
America (Victor) that he recorded the 
melody correctly after still fluffing it 
at the take session. After that he fea- 
tured orchestra background, and his 
influence was more preceptive. But I 
still can’t understand why the Soviet 
Constitution wasn’t offered for sale 
more than Dr. Zhivago. 

JOHNNY LARGE, °35 
Hollywood 
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LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


Faculty 
LILLICH—George Otto Lillich, emeritus 
professor of organ, died in Long Lake, 


Mich., Aug. 27. He was stricken with a 
heart attack while vacationing there. 

Mr. Lillich, a member of the Conservatory 
faculty from 1925 until 1959, was an Oberlin 
resident until 1968. When Mrs. Lillich, the 
former Eleanor Gerstenberger, °45, retired 
from teaching fourth grade at Prospect 
School, they moved to Sun City, Ariz. Mr. 
Lillich’s first wife, the former Antoinette 
Bonnot, ’29, died in 1942. 

Born in Latham, Ill., Jan. 25, 1894, Mr. 
Lillich received his bachelor and master 
degrees from James Millikin University. 

In addition to his wife, he leaves a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Margaret Cross of Maryland; two 
sons, Richard, ’54, of Virginia and George 
wr 61, Of Arizona, and a sister, Miss 
Pauline, in Florida. 

The family has established a memorial 
fund in Mr. Lillich’s name, benefits to help 
support the activities of the Oberlin Con- 
servatory library. 


1900 


STANNARD—J. Ellis Stannard, retired 
chemistry teacher in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
author of several books on chemistry, died 
Aug. 17 in Welcome Nursing Home, Oberlin, 
where he had been a patient 15 months. He 
was born April 8, 1877, in Newark Valley, 
Ni: ¥. 

Mr. Stannard graduated from the Albany, 
N. Y., Normal School. He leaves his sons, 
Dr. James Newell, ’31, of Rochester, N. Y., 
and Robert E., of Wellington, Ohio. His 
wife, Miriam, died in 1964. 


1902 


WILKINSON—Garnet Crummel Wilkinson, 
former first assistant superintendent of the 
public schools in Washington, D. C., died 
June 26 after a long illness. He was 90. 
He had lived in Washington since 1888 when 
his family moved there from Summerville, 
°C; 

Mr. Wilkinson held a Bachelor of Laws 
degree from Howard University and Master 
of Arts degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania. Morgan College and Howard 
University gave him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy and Wilberforce 
University awarded him the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Education. ; 

In 1902 Mr. Wilkinson began teaching 
Latin and economics at his old high school. 
His first administrative appointment in 
1912 was as principal of Armstrong High 
School, where he served for four years 
before becoming principal of Dunbar High 
School. 

He became assistant superintendent in 
1921, and held that position until 1951 when 
he retired. He devoted his energies as 
superintendent to creating specialized 
schools for Negro students in the business 
and technical fields. 

Mr. Wilkinson also was active in com- 
munity affairs. He was one of the or- 
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ganizers and the first president of North- 
west Settlement House and an organizer, 
and later president, of the Washington 
Urban League. 

He was a member of the board and the 
executive committee of D. C. Community 
Services, the Complaints Review Board of 
the Metropolitan Police Department, Omega 
Psi Phi and Epsilon Boule fraternities, and 
of the DePriest Fifteen. 

After his retirement, he served on the 
Board of Public Welfare and was appointed 
by the old District Commissioners to the 
Citizens Advisory Council. 

Mr. Wilkinson leaves his wife, Caroline 
M., whom he married in 1905, two nieces 
and a nephew. 


1903 


THOMAS—Mrs. Howard Lukens Thomas 
(Ora M. Mitchell) died Aug. 16 in Jefferson 
Memorial Hospital, Alexandria, Va., where 
she had been a patient several months, her 
illness dating back to the previous 
December. 

Mrs. Thomas was born in Chrisman, II1., 
July 24, 1879, and married July 3, 1907. She 
and her husband lived for various periods 
in Newman, Ill., Boise, Idaho and St. Louis, 
Mo., where Mr. Thomas was in the lumber 
business. In 1957 they moved to Alexandria 
to be near their daughter. Mr. Thomas died 
there in 1963. 

Mrs. Thomas was an active Presbyterian 
wherever she lived, most recently at Fair- 
lington Presbyterian Church in Alexandria. 

During her later years her special activity 
was in behalf of a South Korean, starting 
during the Korean conflict when he still 
was a boy. Her contact with him came 
through her son-in-law, Col. A. S Pennis- 
ton, during his military service in that 
country. She was instrumental in raising 
funds for the boy’s education for the min- 
istry, and later continued her interest and 
active support of his church in Seoul. The 
Fairlington Presbyterian Church is con- 
tinuing this project. 

Mrs. Thomas leaves her daughter, Mrs. 
A. S. Penniston (Esther), of Arlington; two 
grandsons, Dr. John Thomas Penniston, an 
assistant professor at the University of 
Wisconsin and Dr. Lawrence William Pen- 
niston, a flight surgeon in the Navy in 
Okinawa; two great granddaughters and a 
sister, Mrs. A. E. Fath (Ersel Mitchell, ’09) 
of Chrisman, 


1904 


BENNETT—Mrs. Josephine Bennett (Josie 
B. Montfort) died Aug. 10 at the Douglas 
Nursing Center in Mattoon, Ill. She was 
born Oct. 8, 1880, near Westfield, N. Y. 
She was supervisor of music in the East 
St. Louis (Ill.) schools and later in the 
Shelbyville (Iil.) School System. 
Her first husband, Judge James Grider, 
and their daughter, died many years ago. 
Mr. Bennett, to whom she was married in 
924, died in 1968. 
fie apes her brother, Harry, of West- 
N. Y., four nieces, a nephew and a 
3ennett of Mattoon, 


field, 
step-son, Harold D. 


1906 


SMITH—Mrs. Wilbur O. Smith (Bessie 
Blake) died August 7 in Forest Grove, Ore., 
following a cerebral hemorrhage. She was 
born in Brownhelm, Ohio, in 1881 and 
grew up in her grandmother’s home in 
Oberlin. 

Mrs. Smith enjoyed music all her life, 
and taught several terms at Santee, Nebras- 
ka Training School for Indians on the 
Navajo reservation in Arizona. She also 
was a church choir director for many years, 
and until she was 85 she conducted a choir 
in the Masonic and Eastern Star Home in 
Forest Grove where she lived for several 
years. 

She leaves her daughters, Mrs. Harvey 
Gibbens of Salem, Ore., and Mrs. Ruth 
McWilliams. Her husband died a number 
of years ago. 


1907 


KOCH—Mrs. Marion Z. Koch (Marion Zol- 
linger) died Aug. 2 in a hospital in Canton, 
Ohio. 

A life bridge master, she taught bridge 
in Canton and also gave private instruction 
in piano. Her favorite charity was the 
Visiting Nurses Association. 

Mr. Koch died in 1948. She leaves a 
nephew, Fred Altstaetter and a niece, Mrs. 
A. C. Gosser, both of Sandusky. 


SKILES—Howard J. Skiles, 83, of Shelby, 
Ohio, died July 22 at Shelby Memorial 
Hospital, following an illness of a few days. 

Born in Shelby, June 8, 1886, he was re- 
tired from the Shelby Business Forms 
where he had been a foreman in the ship- 
ping room. He was a member of the First 
Lutheran Chureh and had served on its 
council for a number of years. 

Mr. Skiles was a member of Shelby Lodge 
350 F&AM, Shelby Chapter 178 of RAM and 
was a 32nd degree Mason. He was a de- 
voted follower of football in Shelby. 

His wife, the former Ina Gates, died in 


1952. He leaves a number of nieces and 
nephews. 

1911 

WHITE—Miss Jane A. White, 78, for 26 
years the supervisor of natural science 


activities at the Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh, died July 9 at Shadyside Hospital, 
Pa. 

Miss White was a former instructor at the 
University of Pittsburgh and past director 
of the D. T. Watson Home for Crippled 
Children, Leetsdale, Pa. 

She organized the Saltsbury Marionettes 
and belonged to the executive board of the 
Children’s Theatre and was a past pres- 
ident of the Republican Women’s Council 
of Ross Township. 

She leaves two sisters and several nieces 
and nephews, 


1912 


ATKINSON — Mrs. Ralph H. Atkinson 
(Grace Alice Ferguson) died July 31, fol- 
lowing a long illness, at Charlotte Hospital, 
Charlotte, N. C. She was born Oct. 18, 1888, 
in Willoughby, Ohio, where she lived until 
she moved to Charlotte in 1950. 

Before she came to Oberlin, Mrs. Atkin- 
son attended the College of Wooster. She 
taught in the Shaker Heights school system 
until 1916. 

She leaves a son, William T., of Yonkers, 
N. Y.; a daughter, Mrs. Rodney Keith of 
Charlotte and four grandchildren. Her hus- 
band died in 1942, 


STEWART—Miss Blanche Stewart of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, died there April 12. She was 
born in Dysart, Iowa, Jan. 9, 1890, and lived 
in Iowa, first as a social worker and later 
as a librarian, until 1925, when she moved 
to Houston, Tex. In Houston, and later in 
Utica, N. Y., she continued her library work. 
After a number of years, she returned to 
Iowa where she became librarian at Cedar 
Falls until her retirement in 1955, 
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TSUCHIYA—Mrs. Hiromu_ Tsuchiya (Ai 
Dorothea Kiuchi) died May 23 in St. Louis, 


Mo. She was born in Tokyo, Nov. 28, 1888. 
After graduating from Oberlin, Mrs. 
Tsuchiya returned to Japan and _ taught 


physical education at Japan Women’s Uni- 
versity in Tokyo until 1920. In 1921 she 
came back to the United States, and at- 
tended and graduated from the School of 
Home Economics in Battle Creek, Mich. 
She then worked as a laboratory technician 
at the Battle Creek Sanitarium for a num- 
ber of years. 

She leaves her husband of St. Louis, asso- 
ciate professor emeritus and lecturer of 
Washington University School of Medicine. 


1913 


CLARKE—Mrs. Claude EK. Clarke (Celia M. 
Seoby) died June 16 at her home in Cha- 
grin Falls, Ohio. 

Until her marriage in 1916, Mrs. Clarke 
was general secretary for the YWCA, of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


She was active in the Oberlin Alumni 
Association, on the board of the YWCA 
and taught Sunday school at Epworth 


Euclid Methodist Church where she and 
her husband were members ior more than 
46 years. 

Besides her husband, ‘13, she leaves a 
son, the Rev. Robert, '43; a daughter, Mrs. 
W. Burnett Bonow (Barbara A. Clark, ’46); 
a brother, and seven grandchildren. 


1914 
SOMERS — Mrs. Robert Teeters Somers 
(Rachael Wagner), retired teacher and 


social worker, died July 12 at her home in 
Dayton, Ohio. She was born in Dayton Oct. 
25, 1890. 

Mrs. Somers helped establish the Senior 
Citizens center and served as its first exe- 
cutive director in 1957. 

She was a member of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Jonathon Dayton Chapter, 
DAR, Katherine Hyde Chapter, Daughters of 
American Colonists, Huguenot Society of 
Kentucky College Woman’s Club, Advance 
Club, Montgomery County Historical Soci- 
ety and Burroughs Nature Study Club. 

She leaves a nephew, William J. Stolz; 
four grandnieces and a cousin. Her hus- 
band, a classmate, died in 1927. 


WILLIAMS — Mrs. David Rhys Williams 
(Lucy A. Pease), wife of a minister emer- 
itus of the First Unitarian Church of 
Rochester, N. Y., died unexpectedly of a 
heart attack, June 25 at her home. She was 
born Jan. 24, 1890, at Huntsburg, Ohio. 

She met her husband in MHuntsburg, 
where his father was pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church. The couple lived in 
Boston, Mass., until the Rev. Mr. Williams 
finished his senior year at Harvard Divinity 
School. His first pastorate was in Norfolk, 
Mass., and he later served churches in 
Cleveland and Chicago until 1928, when 
they moved to Rochester. 

Three years ago Mrs. Williams was made 
an honorary life member of the Women’s 
Alliance of the church. 

Her father was a _ distant 
Peter Pindar Pease. 

She leaves, in addition to her husband, a 
daughter (Esther Williams, ’38) who is the 
wife of the Rev. Homer Jack of the Un- 
itarian-Universalist Association in Boston; 
two sons, the Rev. George Huntston, pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history at Harvard 
Divinity School, and David C., an osteopath 
in Bay Village, Ohio. She also leaves a 
sister, Mrs. Marian Brigham of Cleveland 
and eight grandchildren. 


relative of 


1916 


CAMPBELL — Mrs. Harry R. Campbell 
(Esther Funk Schultz), retired teacher and 
secretary, died Feb. 20 in New York City. 

After graduation, Mrs. Campbell taught 
high school Latin and algebra for several 
years, and then enrolled at a_ business 
college. She later did secretarial work at 
Columbia University. 
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She leaves her husband, a retired ac- 
countant, to whom she was married in 1945. 


1920 


LAKE—Miss Edith Rose Lake of Bay Vil- 
lage, Ohio, a long-time member of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club and other musical 
organizations, and until recently a_ part 
owner of a nursery business at Shenandoah, 
Iowa, died of a heart attack Aug. 15. She 
collapsed while attending a theater. Ser- 


vices were held at her sister's home in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Miss Lake was born in Shenandoah, 


where her family operated a large nursery 
business, Sept. 4, 1897. 

She had been employed.in the Cleveland 
commercial office of the East Ohio Gas Co., 
from which she retired in 1951. Miss Lake 
was interested in providing musical scholar- 
ships for young people, which were super- 
vised by the Cleveland Institute of Music 
and the Musart Society. 


In addition to her sister, she leaves a 
brother. 

1921 
CURTIS—Gordon Ayres Curtis died in 


Wilmington, Del., Dec. 18, 1968. He was born 
in Yamaguchi, Japan, Sept. 29, 1895. 

After graduating from Oberlin, Mr. Cur- 
tis took an agricultural course at Cornell 
and then studied language at the University 
of Nanking for a year, in preparation for 
doing agricultural missionary work for the 
American Presbyterian Church in Chen- 
chow, South Hunan, China, until 1927. 

In 1928 he returned to the United States, 
where he became University pastor to Pres- 
byterian students at the University of 
Alabama. He also taught music there for 
several years. 


He leaves his wife (Gertrude Dorothy 


Sibley, °19) and his sons, David L. and 
Robert L. 
1924 


WELKER—Howard P. Welker, founder of 
Welker Welding Supplies in Cleveland, died 
in the Huron Road Hospital Aug. 28. He was 
born in Cleveland June 22, 1900. 

Mr. Welker was a 32nd degree Mason, and 
also belonged to the F&AM Emmanuel 
Lodge, Al Koran Shrine, Oriental Band, the 
Chagrin Valley Shrine Club and the Acacia 
Country Club. 

He leaves his wife, the former Laura 
Willard, whom he married in 1924; a son, 
Philip W., of Jamestown, N. Y.; a daughter, 
Mrs. Lou Ella McCulloch, of Richmond 
Heights, Ohio, and two grandchildren. 


1925 


DAY—Stephen Edward Day died March 6 
in San Diego. He was born Jan. 7, 1903, in 
Donaldson, Ind, 

After graduation from Oberlin, Mr. Day 
studied at the Walton School of Commerce 
and then held auditing positions for several 
firms in Indiana and Minnesota. In 1938 
he became treasurer of the Rock Island 
Millwork Co., Rock Island, Ill. He retired 
early because of ill health. 

He leaves his wife, the former Jeanne 
Stattman, of Moline, Ill., two sons, James 
Ward and Charles Stattman; a daughter, 
Barbara Jeanne; six grandchildren; a sister, 
Mrs. C. LaVerne Potter (Jane Day, ’26) of 
Naples, Fla., and a brother, Daniel S., *48, 
of Superior, Wis. 


1928 


WEDEMEIER—Mrs. Edwin T. Wedemeier 
(Jeannette Elizabeth Smith) died Sept 17, 
1968 in Ada, Mich. She was born June 15, 
1906 in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Wedemeier was an artist and 
enamellist. Her interest in creative art led 
to the founding of Wedemeier’s Studio in 
Ada, where she lived with her husband. 

She leaves, in addition to her husband, in 
Ada, a daughter, Judith, her son-in-law 
and a grandson, all of Charlevoix, Mich. 


1929 


KENT—Mrs. Carl Hayes Kent Jr. (Kath- 
arine Wright King) died of a heart attack 
Aug. 6 at Hamilton, N. Y. She and her 
husband had moved to Hamilton a year 
ago, after living in Cleveland and Toledo 
for 30 years. 

Mrs. Kent was born at Geneva, Ohio, 
Jan, 15, 1909, the daughter of William Henry 
King and Mella Silliman King, ’96. 

In addition to her husband, to whom she 
was married in 1932, she leaves a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert Rinnie of Urbana, Ill.; a son, 
Dr. Donald S. of Seattle, Wash., and seven 
grandchildren, 


1931 


LAIRD—Loomis W. Laird, manager of 
Equity Lumber Co., Painesville, Ohio, died 
Aug. 18 in Lake County Memorial Hospital, 
Painesville, after a long illness. He was 
born Feb. 25, 1910, in Ashtabula and lived 
in Painesville since 1934. 

Mr. Laird did graduate work at Harvard’s 
School of Business Administration and then 
joined the Laird Lumber Co. in 1933. 

He was a past president of the Kiwanis 
Club, one of the founders of the United 
Fund Drive, and was on the board of the 
Cyro International, BPOE #549. He was on 
the Painesville City Board of Education for 
10 years and was a past president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

He leaves his wife, the former Jane 
Clark; a daughter, Mrs. Philip Ryan of 
Springfield, Va.; a son, Michael of Paines- 
ville; two grandchildren; two _ brothers, 
John H., ’33, of Ashtabula and Charles df 


Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; and a sister, Mrs. 
Thomas E. Harris (Helen Laird, ’38) of 
Oberlin. 

1932 

MEBUS—Joseph F. Mebus, who taught 


German and mathematics for 25 .years at 
West Technical High School in Cleveland, 
died July 8 in the United Methodist Home, 
Elyria. 

Mr. Mebus, who was born in Germany 
Oct. 30, 1898, came to New York City as a 
young boy. He was graduated from high 
school in 1917 with honors, and then at- 
tended Cooper Union Evening School, 
working during the daytime. After 215 
years he became ill and convalesced on a 
farm until 1928, when he entered Oberlin. 
After graduation he took additional work 
at Western Reserve. 

He leaves his wife, the former Helen 
Merville Bauer, ’23, of Elyria; a son, Fred 
J.; and a daughter, Mrs. Arthur S. Brown, 
the wife of a minister. 


1934 


SPRINGSTON—Mrs. George H. Springston 
(Elizabeth Jane Phelps) died at her home 
at Oak Park, Mich., Feb. 25. She was born 
July 25, 1913, in Laingsburg, Mich. 

Mrs. Springston taught elementary school 
in Flint, Mich., and Phoenix, Ariz. She was 
married to Mr. Springston in 1940. 

Mrs. Springston was active in the Baha’i 
Temple and served as secretary of the 
ie Assembly in Flint, from 1937 until 

She leaves, in addition to her husband, 
a son, James R., at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, and a daughter, Claire, at Alma 
College. 


1937 


GANTZ—George M. Gantz, chemist, of Up- 
per Saddle River, N. J., died July 13. He 
was born Jan. 31, 1915, in Troy, Ohio. 

After graduating from Oberlin he became 
an assistant in chemistry at the University 
of Rochester. In 1941 he received his Ph.D. 
from that institution. 

After working for 15 years for General 
Aniline and Film Corp., he became tech- 
nical director of the Dyestuff Division of 
Geigy Chemical Corp., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Mr. Gantz was listed in the 1957 edition of 
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American Men of Science. In 1945 the Navy 
awarded him the meritorious Civilian Serv- 
ice citation. He was the author of many 
articles in his field. 

The Rev. Herbert Van Meter, '37, per- 
formed the memorial service for Mr. Gantz. 
The College has received memorial gifts in 
Mr. Gantz’ name. 

In addition to his wife, the former Ruth 
Leutner, ‘37, he leaves five children, Janet 
Gantz Falcon, ’61, Barbara, John, Susan and 
George; also three grandchildren. 


1951 


NOBLET—Lincoln Beach Noblet, a _ vice 
president in the government securities op- 
eration of the First National City Bank of 
New York City was found dead Aug. 29 in 
his apartment in Manhattan. He apparently 
was the victim of murder. 

Police said Mr. Noblet had been severely 
beaten but also might have been stabbed. 
They were called to check the apartment 
when Mr. Noblet was unaccountably absent 
from work. 

Born in Graham, Mo., April 1, 1927, Mr. 
Noblet had become a vice president after 
seven years with the bank. He had pre- 
viously worked for Hornblower & Weeks, 
a brokerage firm, and C. F. Childs, a gov- 
ernment bond house that is now out of 
business. 

Mr. Noblet entered the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory in the fall of 1944. His studies were 
interrupted by the draft and he was as- 
signed to an infantry unit in the Army, 
serving in Korea before the Korean con- 
flict. After his discharge from the Army 
he returned to Oberlin, transferring from 
the Conservatory to the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 


1953 


KAPOO—The Rev. Edward Kapoo, pastor 
of Paia Congregational Church, died July 
8 at Tripler Hospital in Honolulu. He was 
born in Kaheka, Maui, April 8, 1911. 

The Rev. Mr. Kapoo attended schools on 
Maui and Oahu, graduated from Mid-Pacific 
Institute and attended the University of 
Hawaii; he graduated from Yankton Col- 
lege, S. D. 

At the outbreak of World War II Mr. 
Kapoo was called to active duty with the 
Hawaii National Guard, and served in 
combat in the South Pacific. During the 
war he decided to become a minister. 

His first ministerial call came from the 
Pelican Rapids Congregational Church in 
Minnesota. Two years later he went to 
Duluth as pastor of the United Protestant 
Church. In 1960 Mr. Kapoo returned to 
Hawaii as assistant pastor of Kawaiahao 
Church. 

In addition to his ministry, he had been 
teaching Hawaiian at Baldwin High School 
on Maui. 

He leaves two daughters, Mrs. Luellen 
(Ilona) Kaholokula and Mrs. Robert 
(Helen) Purdy, both of Wailuku; two sis- 
ters; a brother; and six grandchildren. 


1964 


KAHLER—Mrs. David M. Kahler (Margaret 
Kasuga) died of leukemia in July at the 
Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
She was born in Bellevue, Ohio, July 31, 
1941. 

Mrs. Kahler attended Sienna Heights 
College, Adrian, Mich., for two years before 
she came to Oberlin. One of her two years 
at Oberlin was spent in Salzburg. 

She leaves her husband in Sandusky, 
Ohio; her parents, a brother and sister, all 
of Bellevue. 


DEATHS REPORTED 


BROCKLEBANK—Mrs. Isabella Brockle- 
bank, housemother and dietitian from 1933 
until 1946, died June 18 at Sylvania, Ohio, 

LONG—Mrs. Martin Long (Lois H. Abel, 
"G6-99). 

CHARLES—Mrs. O. Eugene Charles (Mar- 
tha J. Robinson, ‘'02-05), Nov. 12, 1967, 
Maumee, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 1969 


SNYDER—Mrs. William L. Snyder (Alice 
K. Lemmon, 03-04), June 6, Houston, Tex. 

HAYWARD—Raymond W. Hayward, ’05- 
07, June 1961, Omaha, Neb. 

GILLIES—Mrs. John R. Gillies (Belle 
Parker, 06-07) May 25, 1966, Parma, Idaho. 

GREENE — Mrs. Nelson L. Greene 
(Amaryllis M, Cotey, ’07-09). 

HEATH—Mrs. Harold T. Heath (Ethel M. 
Barber, ’07-10). 

WOLCOTT—Clyde D. Wolcott, ’07-08, Jan. 
12, 1967, Warren, Ohio. 

PATTERSON—Mrs. James E. Patterson 
(Leo N. Scofield, 08-09), May 5. 

RIPLEY—Mrs, Edwin A. Ripley (Bessie 
Lauterman, ’08), June 4, 

SLAUSON—Mrs. Clarence G. 
(Dora E. Packard, ’10). 

ZACHMAN—Ray E. Zachman, 11-13, July 
19, 1967, Perrysburg, Ohio. 

BASTEL—Frederick E. Bastel, AB Sah, {@Xshe, 
29, 1967, Cleveland. 

KIESLBACH—Mrs. Walter Kieslbach 
(Georgia I. Childs, ’13-15), March 4, Green- 
field, Mass. 

SMITH—Mrs. John M. Smith (Mary Math- 
ews, °13-14), June 1969. 

GRAY—Madison B. Gray ’15, April 5, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Slauson 


KRUSE—Mrs. Dorcas B. Kruse (Dorcas 
S. Beebe, ’17-18), Jan. 1969, Toledo Ohio. 

SEIGWORTH—Wayne Seigworth, ’19. 

LONG—James C. Long, ’20, July 3, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

PAULISON—Miss Helen C. Paulison, ’20 
Aug. 7. 

RANDALL—Herman H. Randall, ’20, Dec. 
9 ,1964, Syracuse, N. Y. 

BAER—Miss Mabel M. Baer, ’21k. 

BRIDGES—Vernon H. Bridges, ’22-23. 

HUGHES—Mrs, Ivor Hughes (Elizabeth J. 
Mojonnier, ’31-34), July 12, Oak Park, Ill. 

POOLE—Lynn D. Poole, ’30-35, April 14, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

KNOEPFLER—Robert J. Knoepfler, ’36- 
38, June 3. 

SWISHER—Okey R. Swisher, ’41-42t, Oct. 
30, 1968, Denver, Colo. 

BRODY—Dr. Gerald Brody, ’43-45, March 
31, 1968, Chicago, Ill. 

KOLLAR—Erdis R. Kollar, ’50-51. 

SIMON—Mrs. Richard A. Simon (Mary 
Pp a 01-53), May 21, 1966, Monkton, 
Md. 

SCHUBRING—Mrs. Robert J. Schubring 
(Margaret A. Baker, ’54-55), June 7, 1968, 
Cleveland. 

DURAND—Murray S. Durand, ’58-59. 


CAMPUS 
CALENDAR 


November 


1 Saturday 

FOOTBALL at Kenyon ; 

CROSS COUNTRY at Baldwin-Wallace 
3 Monday 

Autumn recess ends 
7 Friday 

OBERLIN OPERA 

WM SWOVU MO St Se saommynon dod Hall, 8:30 p.m. 
8 Saturday ; 

FOOTBALL—Ohio Wesleyan 

SOCCER at Denison 

CROSS COUNTRY, OAC at Wooster 


OPERA THEATER ..... Hall, 8:30 p.m. 
11 Tuesday ; 
ARTIST RECITAL, Tossy Spivakovsky, 
EO he OrG SEBO. Warner, 8:00 p.m. 
13 Thursday 
SENIOR ASSEMBLY ....Finney, Noon 
John R. Thompson, Assoc. prof. of 
Psychology 
14 Friday 
OPERA THEATER ..... Hall, 8:30 p.m. 


15 Saturday 
FOOTBALL at Wooster 
CROSS COUNTRY at Wooster & Akron 
OPERA THEATER asc: Hall, 8:30 p.m. 
16 Sunday 
PRO ARTE 
ORCHESTRA 
18 Tuesday 
OBERLIN WOODWIND 
QUINTET) sosciecuencin- Warner, 8:00 p.m. 
Thursday ; 
oe FACULTY RECITAL, Emil Danenberg 
i Warner, 8:30 p.m. 


Rrieacuce hc Finney, 8:00 p.m. 


eoevseeeeceeseeese 


1 Friday 
; OBERLIN COLLEGE 
GHORUSW aa as- runs Warner, 


turda 
~ QUEST RECITAL, G. Leonhardt, 


8:30 p.m. 


harpsichord ....Art Muesum, 8:00 p.m. 
25 RERLIN 
B . 
ORCHESTRA Fonpaart ance Finney, 8:00 p.m. 


Thursday 
4 THANKSGIVING. Free day 


December 


2 Tuesday 
BASKETBALL—Otterbein 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
BANDS vecsercottecsecmn: Warner, 8:00 p.m. 
4 Thursday 
ASS EMBL aiereciste tristan tts Finney, Noon 
Julian Bond, Georgia House of Repre- 
sentatives 
5 Friday 
OBERLIN WIND 
INS EvVUS Ie ens terete anetets Finney 8:30 p.m. 
6 Saturday 
SWIMMING—OAC Relays ..Crane Pool 
BASKETBALL at Heidelberg 
7 Sunday 
OBERLIN MUSICAL : 
UINTOIN Ei ceccsrsrrtielsia ctetets Finney, 8:00 p.m. 
8 Monda 


day 
FACULTY RECITAL, Wayne Rapier, 
OOO Chie nsutientoedsa ete at Kulas, 8:30 p.m. 
9 Tuesday 
BASKETBALL—Case 
10 Wednesday 
20th FESTIVAL OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
11 Thursday 
20th FESTIVAL OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
CHOLR Siias cicris sie sels ater Finney, Noon 
12 Friday 
20th FESTIVAL OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
OBERLIN CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
13. Saturday 
20th FESTIVAL OF 
CONTEMPORARY MUSIC 
BASKETBALL—Carnegie-Mellon 
WRESTLING—Kenyon 
SWIMMING—GLCA at Denison 
18 Thursday 
OBERLIN 
ORCHESTRA\ vanuons ss Finney, 8:30 p.m. 
20 Saturday 
Semester ends 


PaO ROUN pls 


aaa ian OO Eo 


For further information and reservations call or write: 
The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074, 
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Forty-two fine arts radio stations throughout the country now carry 
the weekly series of programs, ‘Music from Oberlin,’’ sponsored by 
the Oberlin College Conservatory of Music. Programs are drawn 
from regular concerts given on campus by performing groups and 
soloists at the Conservatory. Both faculty and student ensembles are 
represented, including the Oberlin Baroque Ensemble and the Ober- 
lin String Quartet, faculty groups that have toured Europe; the 
Oberlin College Choir and the Oberlin Orchestra. Other student 
groups heard in the series are the Oberlin Chamber Orchestra, 
Oberlin College Band and Oberlin Wind Ensemble. Stations 
participating in the series follow. check local program 
listings for times of broadcast. 
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